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FATHERLESS    FANNY, 

Sfc.    ^'c. 
CHAPTER      I. 


A  Wedding! 

Under  such  impressions  the  re- 
sult may  be  anticipated.  Lady  El- 
lincourt  remained  firm,  and  Fanny 
inconsolable.  The  latter  was  con- 
veyed, in  a  state  of  mind  bordering 
on  despair,  to  the  house  of  Col.  Ross, 
where  the  tenderest  attentions  were 
lavished  upon  her  by  the  amiable 
Lady  Maria,  and  every  scheme  of 
pleasure  devised  likely  to  dissipate 
her  melancholy.  In  the  mean  time 
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Lady  Ellincourt  pursued  her  journey, 
accompanied  by  her  son,  on  every 
turn  of  whose  countenance  she  dwelt 
with  unceasing  anxiety,  and  endea- 
voured to  trace  in  his  minutest  ac- 
tions, and  most  unguarded  expres- 
sions, the  fatal  effects  of  the  passion 
she  imagined  he  had  imbibed  from 
the  too  lovely  object  of  both  their 
affections. 

A\hat  pleasure  did  it  give  this 
anxious  mother  then,  when  the  a- 
mount  of  all  her  scrutiny,  proved 
the  supposition  an  error,  and  con- 
vinced her  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt,  that  she  was  mistaken  in 
her  conjecture,  at  least  as  far  as  re- 
lated to  her  son.  In  regard  to  poor 
Fanny,  she  did  not  feel  the  same  as- 
surance ;  the  excess  of  her  grief — the^ 
artless  manner  in  which  she  had  ex- 
pressed it — and  her  wish,  so  fervently 
uttered,  that    she   were,  indeed,  ne- 


cessary  to  Lord  Ellincourt's  happi- 
ness, continually  recurred  to  Lady 
EUincourt's  mind,  and  filled  it  with 
sadness  ;  for  so  dear  was  Fanny  to 
her  maternal  heart,  that  the  idea  of 
her  being  doomed  to  suffer  under  the 
influence  of  a  hopeless  passion,  gave 
the  most  poignant  feelings  of  anguish 
to  her  bosom. 

Arrived  at  Lisbon,  Lady  Ellin- 
court  soon  found  benefit  from  its  sa- 
lubrious atmosphere,  and  her  son  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  mother's 
health  improving  hourly. 

A  few  weeks  after  their  arrival, 
they  were  agreeably  surprised,  one 
morning,  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Bar- 
lowe,  who  informed  Lord  and  Lady 
Ellincourt  that  he  and  his  whole  fa- 
mily were  come  to  reside  some 
months,  perhaps  years,  at  Lisbon; 
as  their  stay  depended  upon  the  life 
of  an  infirm  relation,  who  was  inx- 
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mensely  rich,  and  who  intended  to 
make  Mr.  Barlowe  her  heir,  had  en- 
treated him  to  come  and  reside  near 
her,  during  the  little  time  that  she 
had  to  stay  in  this  world,  and  that 
in  order  to  comply  with  that  request 
he  had  brought  his  whole  family 
with  him,  intending  to  go  to  Eng- 
land, after  the  death  of  his  relation, 
and  ^x  his  abode  there,  as  his  estate 
in  Jamaica  had  been  disposed  of, 
previous  to  his  quitting  that  Island. 
The  evident  pleasure  with  which 
Lord  Ellincourt  listened  to  this  re- 
cital, delighted  his  mother,  as  she 
saw  plainly  in  his  eager,  but  con- 
fused inquiries  after  Emily  Barlowe, 
that  the  interest  that  sweet  girl  had 
excited  in  her  son's  bosom,  was  still 
undiminished  in  fervor. 

It  gave  her  still  greater  satisfac- 
tion, when  she  learned,  by  a  seem- 
ingly  careless    inquiry,    that   Emily 


was  disengaged,  or  at  least  that  no 
positive  plan  of  a  matrimonial  nature 
had  yet  occupied  her  father  in  respect 
to  her. 

The   eldest  daughter  was  on  the 
point   of   marriage,    with    a    young 
West   Indian,    of  immense    fortune, 
whose  attachment  to   her  was  suffi- 
ciently   potent    to    induce    him   to 
follow    her   to  Lisbon ;  whither   cu- 
riosity, or,    perhaps,  coquettry   had 
led  her,  in   spite  of  her   lover's  en- 
treaties,   and     her    father's     remon- 
strances, who  had   intended  to  wit- 
ness her  nuptials  before  he  left  Ja- 
maica. 

The  haughty  Caroline,  however, 
chose  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  lead- 
ing her  captive  from  one  quarter  of 
the  globe  to  the  other,  and  her  vanity 
was  not  a  little  inflated  when  she 
found  her  influenc  strong  enough  to 
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accomplish  her  wishes.  The  gallan- 
try of  this  ardent  lover  devised  a 
thousand  fHe&^  for  the  gratification 
of  his  beloved  mistress,  and  on  these 
occasions  Lord  Ellincourt  was  sure 
to  make  one  of  the  party,  and  by 
his  attentions  to  Emily,  to  prove  that 
she  too  had  a  lover  no  less  ardent 
than  her  sister's. 

To  talk  about  Fanny,  their  mu- 
tual favorite,  was,  at  first,  their  ex- 
cuse for  being  so  often  seated  near 
each  other,  but  by  degrees  another 
topic,  more  agreeable  to  both,  was 
substituted  in  the  place  of  Fanny, 
and  the  result  was  an  application  to 
Mr.  Barlowe  for  his  permission  to 
address  his  daughter,  and  as  no  rea- 
sonable objection  could  be  started  to 
the  alliance,  it  was  soon  agreed  to 
on  all  sides. 

Ladv  Ellincourt  had  now  the 
happiness  of  seeing  her  son  united  to 


the  lady  she  most  approved  of,  and 
safe  from  the  witchery  of  the  fasci- 
nating Fanny.  Yet  still  the  good 
lady  heaved  a  sigh  now  and  then  for 
the  poor  girl,  lest  her  youthful  heart 
should  have  been  touched  by  the  in- 
fluence she  had  dreaded  for  her  son. 
The  letters  which  her  ladyship  re- 
ceived from  her  favorite,  did  not, 
however,  give  any  reason  to  suppose 
her  so  affected,  for  when  she  replied 
to  the  one  in  which  Lady  Ellincourt 
had  spoken  of  her  son's  intended 
union  with  Emily  Barlowe,  Fanny 
thus  expressed  herself — 

"  Thank  you,  dearest  dear  mam- 
ma, for  your  charming  news.  Oh  ! 
what  a  happy  girl  will  your  Fanny 
be,  when  she  sees  her  dear  papa  and 
her  dear  Emily  together,  and  thinks 
that  they  will  nevermore  be  parted, 
and  that  she  shall  always  live  with 
them,  and  love  them,  and  see  them 
every  day  !'* 
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These  expressions  certainly  had 
hot  the  appearance  of  a  hopeless  at- 
tachment ;  yet  still  Lady  Ellincourt 
had  taken  the  idea  so  strongly  in  her 
head,  that,  like  most  old  ladies  when 
they  form  an  opinion,  she  did  not 
like  to  give  it  up,  and  acknowledge 
herself  in  an  error,  eyen  to  herself. 


CHAPTER     II 


A  Female  Rattle  ! 

In  the  mean  time  Fanny  "  who  never 
dreamt  of  love/'  was  passing  her 
time  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  inno- 
cent delight.  The  spirits  at  sixteen 
are  very  elastic,  and  her  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  her  dear  Lady  EUincourt's 
society,  soon  gave  way  to  the  kind 
attentions  of  the  affectionate  Lady 
Maria,  who  spared  no  pains  in  the 
friendly  task  of  amusing  her  dear 
Fanny. 

Col.  Ross  was  no  less  attentive,  no 
less  kind   to  the  happy  girl,  but  far 
less  successful  in  his  efforts  to  please. 
B  5 
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It  was  not  that  Fanny  felt  ungrateful 
for  his  kindness,  but  that  she  expe- 
rienced sensations  of  repugnance,  she 
could  not  account  for,  whenever  he 
addressed  himself  to  her,  particularly 
when  they  happened  to  be  alone  ;  for 
then  there  was  a  fervor  in  his  manner, 
a  look  in  bis  eyes,  as  disagreeable  as 
it  was  new  to  her;  and  which, 
though  it  roused  her  resentment,  she 
dared  not  to  complain  of,  as  she 
knew  not  why  she  felt  offended,  al- 
though the  emotions  of  anger  was  ir- 
resistible. 

Col.  Ross  had  penetration  enough 
to  see  that  he  was  no  favorite. with 
Fanny,  and  this  he  attributed  to  a 
prepossession  in  favor  of  Lord  El- 
lincourt,  rather  than  any  deficiency 
in  his  own  powers  of  pleasing;  and 
the  same  vanity  suggested  tl:e  proba- 
bility^ of  gaining  upon  the  unsuspec- 
ting heart  of  his  intended  victim,  and 
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supplanting  tbe  image  of  Lord  El- 
linconrt,  wliicli  he  supposed  was 
cherislied  there,  with  all  the  fervor  of 
a  first  love.  Amongst  the  friends  to 
whom  Fannvwas  now  introduced  by 
her  new  protectors,  was  a  young  lady 
of  immense  fortune,  of  the  name  of 
Stanhope,  'who  was  like  most  other 
heiresses,  a  spoiled  girl  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word. 

Accustomed  from  her  infancy  to 
have  her  will,  the  law  of  all  about 
her.  she  had  reached  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, without  having  been  once  con- 
tradicted. Miss  Stanhope  was  there- 
fore the  epitome  of  caprice,  and  fa- 
shionable folly.  Yet  was  she  natu- 
rally of  a»generous  disposition,  and 
perfectly  ^  good  tempered.  This 
young  lady  had  hitherto  resided  with 
a  grand-mother,  whose  doating  af- 
fection had  been  the  cause  of  ail  her 
follies. 
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This  lady  was  lately  dead^  and  tlie 
care  of  Miss  Stanhope's  person  and 
fortune  had  developed  upon  the 
Marquis  of  Petersfield,  whose  ward 
she  was,  and  at  whose  house  she  was 
to  reside,  until  her  marriage,  which 
was  expected  to  take  place  in  a  few 
months. 

This  alliance  had  been  projected  by 
the  parents  of  the  young  people,  dur- 
ing their  infancy,  and  was  considered 
a  most  advantageous  union  of  proper- 
ty  for  both  parties.  The  young  no- 
bleman intended  for  Miss  Stanhope's 
husband,  was  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, who  was  about  four  years 
older  than  herself,  and  also  an  or- 
phan, and  only  child. 

The  young  duke  had  been  abroad 
some  years,  on  account  of  the  deli- 
cate state  of  his  health,  for  which 
the  climate  of  Sicily  had  been  re- 
commended, by  his  physicians.     He 


was  now  on  the  point  of  returning 
to  his  native  country,  in  order  to 
fulfil  his  father's  will,  by  marrying 
Miss  Stanhope. 

Lady  Ellincourt  had  been  absent 
several  months,   at  the  time  of  Fan- 
ny's introduction  to  Miss  Stanhope, 
and  it  was   declared    absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  perfect  re-establish- 
raent  of  her  health,  that   her  lady- 
ship should  remain  in  Portugal  some 
months  longer,  a  circumstance  which 
gave  the  utmost  alarm  to  poor  Fanny, 
whose  terrified  imagination  was  con- 
tinually presenting  to  her  the  dan- 
gers of  her  benefactress's  protracted 
stay,    in    a   country    so    formidably 
threatened  by  the  rapacious  invader. 
Miss  Stanhope  laughed  at  her  fears, 
*'  My    dear    girl,"     said    that   wild 
young  lady,  "  1  perceive  you  are  as 
fond  of  Lady  Ellincourt,    as  I  was  of 
my  poor  grand-mamma  ;  and  if  you 
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live  with  her  mucb  longer  you  will  be 
just  such  a  fool  as  I  am  ;  so  i  think 
it  will  be  an  excellent  thing  if  the 
French  should  run  away  with  her, 
and  not  let  her  come  home  any 
more/* 

''  Lady  Ellincourt  is  certainly  very 
indulgent  to  me/'  replied  Fanny, 
''  but  she  never  spoiled  me/' 

"  There's  a  conceited  puss,"  in- 
terrupted xMiss  Stanhope,  "  she  wishes 
»,}eopie  to  think  that  she  can  bear  in- 
dulgence better  than  /can,  and  that 
all  the  old  women  in  the  world  can- 
not spoil  her.  Vvell  child,"  added 
she,  laughing,  ''  since  you  are  indul- 
gence proof,  by  your  own  confession, 
you  must  promise  to  spend  the  honey 
moon  with  the  poor  duke  and  me, 
when  we  are  married,  for  we  shall  be 
vapored   to   death,  depend  upon    it, 

until  we   g^t  used   to   each   other's 

>> 
ways. 
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*'  You  seem  to  have  formed  a 
strange  idea  of  conjugal  felicitjj 
Miss  Stanhope/'  replied  Fanny,  "  to 
talk  of  being  vapored  to  death  in  the 
SvOciety  of  your  husbaijd,so  soon  after 
your  marriage." 

''  Formal  creature  !'*  rejoined  the 
mad-cap,  "  FU  venture  to  lay  a 
wager,  when  thou  art  married,  thou 
wilt  trot  about,  arm-in-arm,  with 
thy  lord  and  master,  like  Darby  and 
Joan,  and  talk  of  the  supreme  feli- 
city of  unlimkted  coiijidcnce  and  con- 
genial spirils." 

"  I  hope,'^  said  Fanny,  smiling, 
••'  if  ever  I  do  marry,  I  shall  be 
able  to  realize  your  charming  picture, 
or  else  I  would  rather  live  siuii^le/* 

''Live  single,  my  dear'/'  inter- 
rupted, "  Miss  Stanhope,  why  that 
is  the  extent  of  human  felicity,  in 
my  ideas  of  happiness.  I  would  give 
half  my  fortune  this  minute  to  be  al- 
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lowed  to  live  single  ;  at  least  until  I 
could  find  somebody  amiable  enough 
to  make  me  change  my  mind." 

*'  Is  not  the  duke  amiable?''  asked 
Fanny. 

"  I  really  cannot  tell/'  replied  Miss 
Stanhope,  "  I  have  never  seen  him, 
since  he  was  an  Eton  boy,  and  then 
the  animal  was  well  enough  to  look 
at,  but  1  always  hated  him  because  I 
knew  I  should  be  obliged  to  marry 
him/' 

"  But  who  can  oblige  you  to  marry 
his  Grace,"  said  Fanny,  "  against 
your  inclination  ?  You  have  no  pa- 
rents alive,  and  surely  your  guar- 
dian's power  cannot  extend  to  such 
violence." 

*'  You  are  a  little  simpleton/'  an- 
swered Miss  Stanhope,  *'  and  know 
nothing  about  the  world,  or  its  ways, 
J  can  see  that,  so  1  must  teach  you. 
It  is  but  too  often  seen  that  frail  mor- 
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tals  are  apt  to  repine  at  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life.  This  is  a  most  silly  cal- 
culation, the  possessions  of  the  weal- 
thy have  always  iheir  concomitant 
miseries,  supplied  either  by  the  pride, 
avarice,  or  ambition  of  their  rela- 
tives. The  wise  junto  of  fathers, 
mothers,  uncles,  and  aunts,  that 
made  up  this  wise  match  for  the 
poor  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  me, 
took  infinite  pains  to  strike  the  ba- 
lance between  those  that  envied  his 
title  and  wy  riches,  and  the  then  un- 
conscious possessors  of  the  baubles, 
by  dooming  us  both  to  be  tied  toge- 
ther, whether  we  liked  it  or  not. 
Whichever  refuses  to  fulfil  the  com- 
pact, forfeits  the  bulk  of  their  for- 
tune to  the  other,  and  is  to  suflTer  the 
punishment  of  poverty,  and  repent- 
ance all  the  remainder  of  their  life, 
for  the  delinquency.     Now,  though  I 
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would  give  half  my  fortune  to  be  off 
the  wedding,  I  should  not  like  to 
lose  the  whole ^  and  therefore  1  must 
submit  to  be  noosed.  The  duke  I 
dare  say  is  of  the  same  mind,  but  I 
suppose,  though  he  might  'prefer  my 
fortune  without  myself,  to  the  taking 
it  with  all  the  incumbrances  ;  yet  he 
would  not  like  to  give  me  his  largest 
estate,  to  be  off  the  bargain.  Thus 
you  see  are  two  people  going  to  be 
tied  together  to  please  their  dead 
papas  and  mammas,  who  wish  each 
other  at  the  Antipodes/' 

^Yhilst  Fanny  listended  to  Miss 
Stanhope's  wild  description  of  her 
embarrassing  situation,  the  smile  of 
gaiety  forsook  her  lip,  and  tears 
trembled  in  her  ej^es.  "  INIerciful 
Heavens!"  thought  she,  'Miow  in- 
scrutible  are  thy  ways !  The  rich 
heiress  of  incalculable  wealth  is  an 
object  of  pity,  to  the  pennyless  or- 
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phan,  whose  daily  maintenance  de- 
pends upon  the  bounty  of  a  stran- 
ger !'' 

"  Moralizing,  I  wager,"  said  Miss 
Stanhope,  looking  earnestly  in  Fan- 
ny's face,  "  yes,  yes,  I  see  it  in  that 
twinkling  eye, and  care-fraught  brow. 
I  dare  say,  my  little  nun  would  re- 
nounce the  pomps  and  vanitj^  of  this 
wicked  world,  and  run  into  a  cloister 
or  any  where,  rather  than  marry  a 
man  she  did  not  like.  Oh  !  I  can 
see  a  very  eloquent  exordium  ready 
to  escape  the  ruby  boundaries  of  that 
pretty  little  mouth,  which,  I  dare 
say,  would  be  very  edifying  to  any 
little  miss  or  master,  that  would  twirl 
their  thumbs,  and  listen  to  it:  but 
keep  it  in,  my  dear,  for  it  will  be 
lost  upon  me,  I  can  neither  moralize 
nor  sermonize,  nor  listen  to  those 
who  do;  lama  predestinarian  ;  what 
must  be,  will  be ;  so  if  1  am  to  have 
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the  Duke,  I  shall  have  him,  and  if  I 
am  not  to  have  him,  some  Giant,  or 
Genii,  or  young  Lochinvar^  will  come 
just  in  time  to  carry  me  oft'  at  the 
last  moment,  and  then  you  shall  write 
me  word  whether  the  bridegroom  be- 
haved like  the  poor  fool  in  Marmion, 
or  whether  he  took  another  wife,  as 
he  ought  to  do/' 

"  Oh  /  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  your  wedding,''  replied  Fanny, 
*'  nor  your  bridegroom  either,  for 
you  talk  so  shockingly  upon  the 
subject,  that  you  frighten  me,  I  as- 
sure vou." 

'^  Did  you  never  hear,  my  dear," 
said  Miss  Stanhope  "of  boys  making 
a  great  noise  to  drown  their  own  fears, 
when  obliged  to  go  through  a  church 
yard,  at  night.  Such  is  my  case  at 
this  moment  ;  I  rove  and  talk  non- 
sense to  banish  unpleasant  thougkts 
that  crowd  upon  me;  were  I  to  suf- 
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fer  my  spirits  to  flag,  I  should  find 
it  impossible  to  raise  them  again,  so 

"Away  with  melancholy!'* 

and  the  lively  girl  left  the  room 
singing  that  popular  air,  with  no 
small  portion  of  Catalani's  sweetness 
and  vivacity. 

Fanny's  artless  sweetness,  and  the 
gaiety  resulting  from  innocence,  that 
so  particularly  characterised  her,  ren- 
dered her  a  great  favorite  with  Miss 
Stanhope.  Her  vivacity  was  conge- 
niai  to  her  own,  but  far  more  equal 
in  its  tenor.  Unaccustomed  to  con- 
troul,  the  slightest  contradiction,  the 
most  trifling  disappointment,  had  the 
power  to  discompose  Amelia  Stan- 
hope, and  i;ut  her  into  the  ^^  pouts ^** 
as  she  herself  styled  her  fit«  of  ill- 
humour  ;  and  whenever  the  demon 
of  ill-temper  spread  his  malign  in- 
fluence,  Fanny  was  the  only  person 
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who  could  effectually  dispel  the 
cloud  that  obscured  her  countenance, 
and  restore  the  capricious  girl  to  her 
smiles  again.  Miss  Stanhope  be- 
came therefore  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  Fanny,  and  as  Lady  Maria 
Ross  positively  refused  to  let  her 
charge  become  a  guest  at  the  Mar- 
quis of  Petersiield's,  as  Miss  Stan- 
hope was  continually  teizing  her  to 
be,  that  young  lady  passed  nearly 
the  whole  of  her  time  with  her  new 
friend,  at  Lady  Maria's  house  in 
Grosvenor  Street. 

Miss  Stanhope  was  very  fond  of 
riding  on  horseback,  and  so  eager 
was  she  for  her  favorite  to  partake  of 
the  amusement,  that  she  presented 
her  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
horses  that  she  could  purchase,  at 
which  Fanny  was  not  a  little  de- 
lighted, as  she  was  as  partial  to  the 
exercise,  as  her  lively  friend,  and  had 
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learned  to  be  a  tolerably  expert  horse- 
woman, during  her  summer  visits  to 
Lady  Ellincourt's  country  seat. 

Miss  Stanhope  had  a  carriage  ap- 
propriated for  her  own  use,  and  this 
conveyed  the  young  friends  out  of 
the  town,  where  the  horses,  attended 
by  two  grooms,in  Miss  Stanhope's  li- 
yery,  waited  their  pleasure. 

,Crhese  rides  formed  the  most  de- 
lightful part  of  Fanny's  life,  for  she 
was  far  from  having  any  predelec- 
tion  in  favor  of  nocturnal  amuse- 
ments ;  and  although  Miss  Stanhope 
insisted  upon  her  accompanying  her 
wherever  she  could  go,  yet  she  would 
often  have  preferred  the  quiet  retire- 
ment of  her  own  chamber,  to  the 
brilliant  ballroom,  thronged  opera, 
or  motley  masquerade. 

Some  of  Lady  Maria  Ross's  friends 
made  a  point  of  inviting  Fanny  to 
their     entertjainmeats,     particularly 
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when    they  perceived  what   a    great 
favorite  she  was  with  the    rich  and 
celebrated  Miss  Stanhope, but  a  great 
number   declined   showing  her  that 
favour,    from  the  aristocratical  fear 
of  making    acquaintance  with  some 
obscure  person,  whom  nobody  knew. 
Fanny's   story,  as  far  as  Lady  El- 
lincourt  was  acquainted  with  it,  was 
generally  known,  as  the  hope  of  tra- 
cing Fanny's  family,  by  detailing  her 
adventures,  had   induced    that  good 
lady  to  talk  more  of  them  than  she 
would    otherwise    have    done.     Her 
ladyship  had  strictly  adhered  to  the 
request  made  in  the  letter  addressed 
to  Miss  Bridgeman,    by  the   person 
who  put    Fanny    under   that    lady's 
care ;  namely — :not  to  add  any  name 
to  the   simple  appellation  of  Fanny 
by    which     only     she    had  hitherto 
been  distinguished. 

These  precautions,  without  having 
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the  desired  eifect/had  exposed  the 
sweet  girl  to  the  malevolent  remarlis 
ot*  the  envious  and  the  unfeeling, 
and  often  had  she  experienced  the 
mortilication  of  hearing  the  inquiry 
of  a  stranger,  respectirig  her  name, 
ansv/cred  by  some  ill-natured  insi- 
nuation, from  those  -whose  envy  had 
been  excited  by  the  eulogium  that 
preceded  the  question. 

One  evening,  in  particular,  a  gen- 
tleman, whose  attention  had  been 
long  fixed  upon  Fanny,  asked  a  lady 
whp  was  sitting  next  him,  if  she 
could  inform  him  who  that  beautiful 
4:irl  was,  '*  1  never  beheld  such  ii 
lovely  creature,*'  added  he,  in  a  tone 
of  rapturous  admiration. 
I  '^  The  girl  is  a  perfect  mystery,'* 
replied  the  ill-natured  fair  one,  "  I 
don't  believe  any  body  knows  who 
she  is  unless,  indeed,  it  is  the  Ellin- 
court's.     Some  people  suppose  she  is 
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Lord  Ellincourt's  daughter,  but  for 
my  part  I  think  it  mucli  more  likely 
she  is  his  mistress,  and  I  am  astonish- 
ed that  any  bodj'  will  admit  such  an 
unaccountable  person  to  their  par- 
ties. She  has  no  name  but  that  of 
Fanny,  and  she  is  generallj'  called  by 
way  of  distinciion,  Fanny  nameless ! ^ 
But  I  think  it  is  past  a  joke  to  be 
obliged  to  sit  in  the  same  room,  with 
a  person  of  such  doubtful  origin^  and 
indeed,  for  what  we  can  tclJ,  of 
fciich  c]ouhtiu\.e/iaracfcr.*' 

*'  1  do  not  wonder,'*  answered  the 
gentleman,  drily,  "  that  any  lady 
should  object  to  sitting  in  the  same 
room  with  that  lovely  creature,  who 
is  not  proof  against  the  envy  natural 
to  her  sex  ;  for,  however  dubious  her 
origin  may  be,  her  claims  to  admira- 
tion aie  undoubted,  and  that  is  what 
few  women  will  excuse  in  her/' 

Fanny  had  heard  all  that  passed, 


for  slie  was  place  J  so  near,  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  it  ;  and  her  con- 
fusion imy  be  imagined.  AVhen  she 
was  talking  to  Miss  Stanhope,  the 
next  day,  she  mentioned  the  distress 
she  had  suffered,  adding,  "  that  she 
preferred  staying  at  home  to  the  being- 
exposed  to  such  cruel  remarks." 

'•  My  dear  creature,''  replied  Miss 
Stanhope,  "  all  this  arises  from  that 
fiddle  faddle  Lady  EUincoart,  per- 
mitting your  story  to  be  exposed, 
and  persisting  in  calling  you  by  the 
name  of  Fanny,  only.  Tell  me  can- 
didly is  not  such  a  proceeding  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  cariosity  of  the 
fjiii'.^tcst  creatures  in  the  world,  and 
to  set  the  Giant  observation  starin*j: 
at  you,  wherever  you  go  ?  ]\ow,  if 
Lady  Ellircourt,  with  her  old-fa- 
shioned ideas,  as  stiff  and  as  formal 
as  Queen  Elizabeth's  ruH',  chuses  to 
behave  .'^o  ridiculously,  surely  Lady 
c  2 
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IMaria  Ross  might  have  had  more 
sense ;  she  might  have  given  you 
soaie  line -sounding'  siniame,  and 
trumped  up  a  probable  story  about 
jou,  that  would  have  quieted  all  the 
lie  and  she  gossips  that  visit  her, 
and  then  every  thing*  would  have 
gone  on  smootlilj  ;  but  never  mind  I 
have  a  scheme  in  my  head,  and  1  w  ill 
put  it  in  execution,  the  first  oppor^ 
tunity,  and,  depend  upon  it,  it  will 
answer/' 

"  Wliat  is  th.at,  dear  Amelia?" 
said  Fanny,  anxiously. 

"  Oh  !  never  mind,''  replied.  Miss 
Stanhope,  ''  you  shall  know^  nothing 
about  it,  until  my  plot  is  ripe.  The 
beauty  of  a  novel  consists  in  well- 
managed  surprises,  and  I  am  deier^ 
mined  mine  shall  be  a  first-rate  per- 
formance. Do  you  know  Lord  So^- 
mertovvn  r" 
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'*  No/'  replied  Fanny,  *'  1  Iiav(^ 
heard  his  lordship's  name,  but  i 
never  saw  liim/' 

"  Oh  !  then  yon  have  a  great  plea- 
sure to  come,'*  said  Miss  Stanhope, 
"  he  is  the  greatest  quiz  ill  nature, 
and  I  hate  him  abominably.  He 
is  the  Duke  of  Albemarle's  unchi 
and  guardian  ;  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  would  please  me  so  well  as 
to  see  the  wretch  stand  in  the  pillory, 
but  1  am  afraid  I  shall  neyer  attain 
to  such  good  fortune.  However  if  I 
can  but  succeed  in  plaguing  him,  I 
declare  I  shall  be  the  hyippiest  girl 
in  Christendom.'* 

"  I  hope  if  you  are  2:oing  to  play 
any  tricks  with  Lord  Somertovvn," 
said  Fanny,  looking  grave,  '•  that, 
my  dear  Amelia,  will  not  bring  me 
into  the  scrcjpe,  for  you  know  what 
would  be  tolerated  in  you,  vrould  be 
deemed  unpardonable  in  me.'*- 
c3 
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*  Oli !    don't    friffhten    yourself,' 


replied  Miss  Stanhope,  *'  you  shall 
have  no  hand  jn  the  plot,  although 
the  Isetoine  of  the  piece. '^ 

''  llovv  the  heroine  ?  dear  Amelia, 
yoa  frighten  me,''  said  Faiuij  look- 
ing alarmed. 

*'  Kay  never  look  so  terrified,''  re- 
plied her  lively  friend,  "  I  don't  in- 
tend yoa  to  marri/  I  ord  Somprtowri, 
althojgh  that  would  be  an  excellent 
method  of  plaguing  him,  if  you  had 
7ny  spirit.  I  would  be  bound  to 
break  his  heart  in  three  months;  but 
you  are  too  gentle,  and  too  good  for 
such  a  task,  so  I  don't  t lank  of  that 
scheme, 

"No,  no,  he  ynvM  be  tormen- 
led,  and  I  think  I  know  how. — 
Fhey  say  lie  broke  his  niece's  heart 
by  his  cruel  usage,  and  if  I  can  find 
the  way  to  his,  I  will  remunerate 
him  as  he  deserves. 
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"  1  dare  say  there  is  not  a  spot 
bigger  than  half  a  ^plit  pea,  in 
his  whole  heart  that  is  vulnerable 
to  the  sense  of  feeling,  and  my- 
skill  must  be  exerted  to  find  it  out, 
aiid  transfix  it  with  the  shaft  of 
remorse," 

"  Do  v.hat  Tou  please  to  Lord 
Somertoic7i,''  said  Fannj,  ''  but  for 
Heaven's  sake  spare  lue,  for  I  feel 
the  most  unaccountable  dread  of 
being  implicated  in  the  hoax,  be  it 
what  it  may  r'' 

"  You  are  asillj  child/'  answered 
Miss  Stanhope,  laughing,  "and  your 
unaccountable  dreads  must  not  spoil 
the  getting  up  of  my  play." 

"  Don't  make  it  a  tragedj/^*'  said 
Fanny  emphatically. 

''  No,  my  dear,  it  is  to  be  a 
MelO'Ilrama^  suited  to  the  taste  of 
the    times — something    betM  eeh    an 
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Opura  and  a  ptippetshow,  vvitli  a 
great  deal  of  Pantomimic  gestures, 
Operaik Pathos ^^n(\  fashionable  want 
of  Common  sense,'' 
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CHAPTER     III. 


An  Ad  vent  are, 

Fa:nny  had  always  been*acciistomecl 
to  early  risins:  from  ber  infancy,  and 
tlierefore,iniIcss  she  \vent  to  bed  very 
late  indeed,  she  always,  in  tine 
weather,  took  a  walk  before  break- 
fast. 

As  Lady  Maria  Ross  was  a  Dor- 
mouse^ she  knew  nothing  of  this  in- 
dulgence, or  she  certainly  would  not 
have  suffered  a  girl  of  such  extraor- 
dinary beauty  as  Fanny,  to  go  stroil- 
ing  in  the  Park  of  a  morning,  ac- 
companied only  by  her  maid  who 
was  very  little  older  than  herself, 
c  5 
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and  far  less  lit  to  be  trusted.  The 
Grove  in  the  Deer  Park,  was  Fanny's 
favorite  stroll,  and  one  beaatiful 
morning,  in  May,  having  taken  a 
longer  round  than  usual,  she  deter- 
mined to  rest  herself  beneath  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  large  trees,  in 
that  beautiful  s}30t. 

Her  maid,  Betty,  had  seated  her- 
self near  her  mistress,  on  the  grass, 
and  was  expatiating,  in  her  simple 
dialect,  on  the  preference  that  ought 
to  be  given  to^  a  walk,  such  as  they 
had  had,  to  the  unwholesome  custom 
of  lying  in  bed,  in  a  close  room, 
until  ''  the  sun  was  leady  to  burn 
iheir  noses,"  to  use  an  expression  of 
her  own. 

'*  Well  the  ladies  may  want  to 
wear  such  a  heap  of  red  powder  on 
their  cheeks.  Miss  Fanny,''  con- 
tinned  the  girl,  "for  sure  enougli 
they   stew  themselves    so,  they  must 
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be,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  boiled 
turnip,  until  tliey  have  done  them- 
selves over  with  paint!  \^  ell  miss, 
you  take  the  right  method  to  look 
ruddy  and  wliolesome,  and  that*s 
what  makes  people  call  you  so  deadly 
pretty.  Yes,  and  look  there  stands 
a  gentleman  as  thinks  so,  1  am  sure, 
for  he  looks,  for  all  the  world,  as  jf 
he  was  planet-struck,  as  my  grand- 
mother used  to  call  it.  Do,  dear 
Miss  Fanny,  just  look  at  him,  it  will 
do  your  heart  good  to  see  what  a 
fool  he  looks  like.'' 

Fanny  turned  mechanically  to  look 
at  the  object  Betty  had  pointed  out 
to  her.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
spot  where  she  was  sitting,  she  be- 
held a  tall  gentleman  habited  in 
black,  of  the  most  elegant  form, 
whose  countenance  wore  the  interest- 
ing cast  of  settled  melancholy.  His 
large  dark  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Fan- 
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ny  with  a  look  of  inquiry  in  which 
sorrow  seemed  blended  with  curio- 
sity. So  absorbed  too  "was  he  in  the 
contemplation,  that  he  attempted 
not  to  withdraw  his  eyes,  when  Fan- 
ny turned  to  observe  him.  Confused 
at  the  scrutinizing  glances  of  the 
stranger,  Fanny  arose  to  depart, 
without  makino^  anv  answer  to 
Betty's  animadversions. 

"  There  miss,''  said  the  girl  in  a 
discontented  tone,  "  now  you  must 
go  and  stew  yourself  up  at  home, 
instead  of  taking  the  fresh  air,  as 
you  ought  to  do,  and  all  along  with 
that  saucy  jackanapes,  staring  at  you 
so.  AVell  1  wish  1  was  a  man,  1 
would  soon  teach  Iiim  better  man- 
ners." 

Fanny  walked  on  in  silence,  and 
with  a  hurried  step,  whilst  Betty 
followed  her  reluctantly,  and  'con- 
tinually turning  her  head  to  obser^e 
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the  stranger,  at  length  she  exclaimed 
"  well  to  be  sure,  if  that  dismal 
looking  man  is  not  following  us,  I 
wish  I  may  never  be  married/' 

"  Betty,''  replied  Fanny,  in  an 
angry  tone,  "  you  behave  so  ridicu- 
lously, that  it  is  no  wonder  you  ex- 
cite the  notice  of  every  body  that 
passes/^ 

"  Dear  me.  Miss  Fanny,  don't  go 
to  lay  the  blame  upon  me,  for  you 
know  very  well  the  gentleman  is 
looking  at  you  ;  so  that,  I  dare-say, 
he  does  not  know  I  am  here,  no 
more  than  nothing  at  all  !" 

Betty  talked  so  loud,  and  stared 
about  her  so,  that  she  verified  Fan- 
ny's accusation  of  attracting  the  no- 
tice of  every  body  that  passed  her. 
A  gentlenxan,  on  horseback,  had 
been  observing  her  some  time,  and 
when  he  drew  quite  near,  he  jumped 
off  his  horse,  and   giving   it   to    his 
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groom,  he  came  up  to  the  terrified 
Fanny,  and  placing  himself  fami- 
liarly by  her  side.  "  For  Heaven's 
sake,  my  sweet  girl,"  said  he, attemp- 
ting to  take  her  hand,  *'  where  did 
you  pick  up  that  strange  monster 
for  an  attendant.  I  am  sure  you 
might  get  a  good  price  for  her  at 
Exeter  Change,  to  be  shown  amongst 
the  ^Vild  Eeasts.  Do  you  take  her 
out  with  you  to  serve  as  a  foil  to 
your  beauty  ?*' 

Fanny  made  no  reply  to  this  un-- 
meaning  jargon.  But  Betty  felt  her- 
self so  exasperated  at  the  mention  of 
being  shown  amongst  the  wild  beasts, 
that  she  could  not  contain  her  spleen, 
and  she  said,  in  an  angry  tone  of 
voice,  "  that  some  people  that  found 
fault  with  some  people,  was  a  deal 
more  properer  to  b«  sent  amongst 
the  Wild  Beasts,  than  those  they 
sneered  at ;  and  I  wish,'*  added  she. 


tossing  her  head  disdainfully,  '•  that 
those  that  be  dressed  like  gentlemen, 
>vould  behave  like  gentlemen,  and 
not  go  about  affronting  yoqng  ladies 
that  are  walking  quietly  along/^  The 
idea  of  ranking  herself  with  her 
lady  never  entered  poor  Betty's  head, 
but  the  gentleman  understood  her 
that  she  meant  to  be  included  a- 
mongst  the  young  ladies^  she  had 
mentioned,  and  he  burst  into  an  im- 
moderate fit  of  laughter,  and  throw- 
ing his  arm  familiarly  round  Fanny's 
waist,  he  expressed  his  hopes  that 
she  was  not  affronted  with  him,  and 
as  to  the  other  young  lady  he  did  not 
care  about  ha.*' 

Distressed  aixl  terrified  beyond 
expression,  Fanny  struggled  to  get 
from  her  persecutor,  who  seemed 
equally  diverted  by  her  terror,  and 
her  attendant's  angry  remonstrances. 
As  it  was  early  in  the  morning,  but 
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few  people  were  in  the  park,  and  the 
gentleman,  who  had  assailed  Fanny, 
feeling  no  fear  of  a  rescue,  amused 
himself  by  seeming  to  let  her  escape, 
and  then  catching  her  again,  until 
her  exhausted  spirits  gave  way,  and 
she  burst  into  tears. 

At  that  moment  the  stranger, 
whose  observation  of  Fanny  had 
first  excited  Betty's  loud  exclama- 
tions, advanced  to  the  assistance  of 
the  distrest  girl,  and  waving  his  hand 
with  an  air  of  dignity,  that  imme- 
diately awed  the  rude  object  of  his 
resentment.  "  F^esist,  Sir,''  said  he, 
in  a  tone  of  authority,  "  that  young 
lady  shall  not  be  insulted,  whilst  / 
can  protect  her." 

"  And  pray,  Sir,"  said  the  brute, 
"  loho  'axe  you  /" 

"  A  man,''  replied  the  majestic 
stranger,  "  and  that  is  a  title  you  can 
lay   no  claim  to,  whilst  you  debase 
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yourself  so  low  as  to  insult  a  tlgfence- 
less  woman  !" 

Ashamed  of  the  part  he  had  acted 
and  yet  unwilling*  to  acknowledge 
his  error,  the  gentleman  appeard 
inclined  to  resent  the  interference  of 
Fanny's  protector,  and  muttered 
something  about  satisfaction.  But 
with  a  dignity  truly  irresistible,  the 
interestmg  stranger  again  waved  his 
hand,  "  Begone  V  said  he,  "  and 
talk  not  of  having  sustained  any  de- 
gradation from  me,  since  it  were  im- 
possible, by  the  utmost  exertion  of 
malice,  to  place  you  in  a  more  despi- 
cable light  than  that  in  which  I  first 
beheld  you/' 

Then  turning  to  Fanny,  ''  Rely 
safely  on  my  protection,  sweet  girl," 
said  he,  "  and  rest  assured  that  I 
would  sooner  forfeit  my  life  than  suf- 
fer you  to  be  insulted/'  Confused 
beyond    the    power    of    expression, 
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Fanny  could  only  curtsey  in  silence, 
to  her  deliverer,  and  pursue  her  way 
towards  home,  with  a  quickened 
step,  in  which  agitation  anid  aiarm 
were  still  visible,  llcr  persecutor, 
however,  liad  quilted  tlie  field,  and 
mounting  his  horse,  was  out  of  sight 
in  a  minute  ;  as  he  turned  away  from 
her,  however,  he  said,  in  an  insul- 
ting tone,  "  he  hoped  that  as  she  had 
found  somebody  more  to  her  mind, 
she  would  act  conformably  to  her 
7'eal  character,  and  not  give  herself 
airs  that  did  not  belong  to  her. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the 
benevolent  stranger,  who  had  just 
rescued  Fanny,  "I  feel  persuaded 
that  you  are  as  innocent  as  you  look, 
but  I  entreat  you  in  future  not  to 
walk  out  without  some  attendant 
more  proper  to  protect  you,  than  the 
one  you  have  now  got.  This  town 
and  its  ways  1  can  perceive  are  new  to 
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you,  and  you  are  therefore  the  more 
liable  to  encounter  such  treatment 
as  that  you  have  just  escaped  from, 
and,  believe  me,  you  may  not  always 
be  so  fortunate  as  you  have  now  been. 
My  sex  are  in  general  the  staunch 
supporters  of  each  other,  and  but 
too  much  inclined  to  join  in  oppress- 
ing, rather  than  in  protecting  those 
whose  guardians  they  are  by  the  laws 
of  nature  and  humanity.  The  strong 
resemblance  you  bear  to  a  dear  de- 
parted friend  of  mine,  first  attracted 
m  y  notice,  and  as  I  gazed  upon  your 
features,  a  train  of  melancholy  re- 
collections crowded  upon  my  mind, 
and  I  mechanically  and  without  de- 
sign, followed  your  footsteps.  I  am 
most  happy  that  I  did  so,  as  it  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  being  of  ser- 
vice to  you  !'' 

Fanny   thanked    her   deliverer   in 
terms  of    grateful  respect,    and    as- 
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Killed  him  tlint  in  fature  nhd  tvoiild 
never  venture  to  walk  out  unprotec- 
ted. 

They  had  now  reached  tlie  con- 
fines of  the  Park,  and  as  they  were 
preparing  to  cross  the  road  into  Park 
Lane,  Col.  Ross  overtook  them  on 
Horseback.  He  immediately  dis- 
mounted, and  giving  his  horse  in 
charge  to  his  groom,  joined  the 
party,  with  astonishment  painted  on 
his  countenance. 

Fanny,  who  saw  that  he  expected 
an  explanation,  briefly  related  the 
circumstances  of  the  insults  she  had 
received,  and  acknowledged  the  kind 
interference  of  the  benevolent  stran- 
ger. When  Col.  Ross  had  listened 
to  the  recital,  he  thanked  the  stran- 
ger for  his  timely  assistance  to  his 
young  ward,  adding,  in  a  tone  that 
shewed  he  did  not  wish  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance,  "  The  young  lady. 
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beiiii^  now  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  her  guardian,  your  walk-,. 
Sir,  need  not  be  any  farther  interrup- 
ted \'  and  then,  with  a  stiff  bow, 
he  wished  the  gentlemau  a  good 
morning.  ' 

The  bow  was  returned  with  equal 
stiifness,  and  measuring  the  Cornel 
with  a  penetrating  glance,  the  stran- 
ger said  to  Fanny,  "  Farewell  sweet 
girl,  may  Heaven  protect  and  keep 
you  irom  the  sly  designs  of  the  wick- 
ed, as  well  as  the  open  attacks  of 
the  licentious.  Remember  the  ad- 
.vice  of  a  friend  Irust  no  ma/i,  for  as 
the  poet  .  ays,  too  truly  : — 

'MVomcn,  like  Princes,  find  few  rea/ frit-mis  !" 

Then  waving  his  hand  in  the  same 
digniiied  manner  he  had  done  before, 
ami  which  seemed  peculiar  to  himself, 
the  stranger  turned  round  and  left 
thein,  pointing  his  footsteps  towards 
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the  place  he  bad  left.  As  soon  as 
Fanny  reached  Gros\  enor  Street,  she 
retired  to  her  chamber,  where  she 
was  long  before  she  could  recover 
lier  wonted  serenity.  Her  teiror,  in- 
deed, had  subsided,  but  the  recol- 
lection of  the  interestiniij  stranirer  af- 
fected  her  in  a  manner  she  could  not 
account  for. 

Every  look  of  his  beautiful  counte- 
nance, every  word  he  had  uttered, 
seemed  indelibly  engraved  upon  her 
memory,  and  she  dwelt  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pain  and  pleasure  upon  the 
most  interesting  image  her  fancy  had 
ever  yet  contemplated. 

The  ungrateful  manner  in  which 
Col.  Ross  had  treated  her  deliverer, 
pained  her  to  reflect  upon,  and  she 
felt  surprised  that  a  man  of  the  Co- 
lonel's refined  breeding  should  have 
shown  himself  so  wanting  in  common 
civilitv,    on   an  occasion  which  cer* 
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tainly  did  not  warrant  such  an  in- 
fringement on  the  laws  of  politeness. 
Fanny  little  imagined  that  jealousy 
had  actuated  tlie  Colonel's  behaviour, 
whose  suspicious  eye  had  beheld  in 
the  stranger  a  more  formidable  rival 
than  Lerd  Eilincourt  himself. 

It  was  true  that  he  appeared  to  be 
past  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  but  it, 
was  impossible  to  behold  him,  and 
not  confess  that  he  Imd  a  most  grace- 
ful form  and  a  most  beautiful  coun- 
tenance. The  solt  melancholy  that 
shaded  his  tine  features  excited  so 
powerful  an  interest  in  the  hearts  of 
his  beholders,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
forget,  after  once  seeing  him. 

At  breakfast  Fanny  related  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  morning,  and  received 
a  lecture  from  Lady  Maria,  for  her 
imprudence  in  walking  out  so  far 
without  any  companion  but  a  silly 
country   girl,    more    likely    by    her 
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awkwardness    and   folly    to    excite, 
thiui  repel  impertinence. 

In  this  reprimand  Colonel  Ross 
joined  with  some  severity,  at  the 
same  time  reproaching  his  lady  w  ith 
her  carelessness  and  want  of  vigilance, 
in  permitting  a  young  lady,  w  ho  was 
under  her  protection,  to  be  so  much 
her  own  mistress  as  to  be  able  to  go 
out  fevery  morning  without  hei-  know- 
ledge. 

"  I  don't  know/'  added  the  Colo- 
nel,  ''  what  may  be  the  consequence 
of  Fanny's  adventure  ;  the  man  who 
delivered  her  from  her  iirst  persecu- 
tor, being,  in  my  opinion  the  most 
dani>:erous  of  the  two  !'' 

"  Why  do  you  think  so,  Sir  :'' 
asked  Fanny,  blushing  deeply  as  she 
spoke. 

'-  Because,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
'•  I  believe  him  to  be  a  notorious  fel- 
low  that    I   remember   seeing    tried 
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for  a  swindler,  some  years  ago,  and 
if  my  conjecture  is  right,  he  will  no 
doubt  endeavour  to  make  something 
out  of  this  adventure." 

"  Oh  dear!"  said  Lady  Maria''   I 
am  frightened  to  death.     We    shall 
be  robbed  1  dare  say.     Indeed  Fanny 
you  must  be  very  careful,  and  above 
all  things  never  speak  to  that   man, 
if  you  should   happen  to    see    him, 
let  his  appearance  be  ever  so  prepos- 
sessing, or  the  company  jou  see  him 
in    ever    so    respectable.       Swindlers 
have    the    art   of  introducing   them- 
selves every  where  ;  indeed  you  can- 
not be  too  much  upon  your  guard.'' 
This  was    the    very    distrust    Col. 
Koss  had  wished   to  inspire,  and  he 
was   happy    to    see    his  artifice    had 
produced  the  desired  effect  upon  his 
lady,    as   he   well    knew   she  would 
effectually  prevent   the   approach   of 
tlie    stranger,    of  whose    future    at- 
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tempts  to  obtain  the  confidence  of 
Fanny,  he  was  really  apprehensive, 
but  from  a  motive  very  clitFerent  to 
the  one  he  liacl  assigned. 

Fanny  did  not  feel  herself  at  all  in- 
clined to  give  credit  to  Col.  Ross*s 
insinuations  against'  her  deliverer, 
and  she  told  him  that  she  thought  it 
illiberal  to  asperse  the  character  of  a 
man  he  did  not  know,  upon  bo  bet- 
ter foundation  than  the  slight  recol- 
lection of  a  face  that  might  resemble 
the  stranger's,  without  the  least 
proof,  in  his  power,  of  his  being  the 
unworthy  person  he  represented  him,. 
"  For  my  part,"  added  the  inge- 
nuous girl,  '' I  must  confess,  nothing 
short  of  conviction  should  induce 
me  to  think  unworthily  of  that  gen- 
tleman. His  manner  was  so  gentle, 
yet  firm  and  manly,  that  it  at  once 
excited  my  esteem  and  respect.  The 
expression  of   his   ejes,    too,    spoke 
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the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  there 
was  a  something  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice  that  seemed  persuasion  itself  " 

"  At  seventeen,**  replied  Col.  Ross, 
*'  such  a  superficial  way  of  judging- 
people  may  be  excused,  but,  believe 
me,  Fanny,  when  1  tell  you  as  a 
friend,  that  it  would  be  very  dange- 
rous for  you  to  rely  upon  so  errone- 
ous a  guide,  in  cliusingyonr  acquain- 
tance. The  sound  of  a  man's  voice 
may  be  very  pleasing,  and  the  ex- 
]>ression  of  his  eyes  well  calculated 
to  ensnare  the  hearts  of  vounfi:  girls 
like  you,  without  his  possessing  one  ' 
virtue  to  entitle  him  to  your  es- 
teem/' 

Fanny  was  silenced,  without  be- 
ing convinced,  and  the  conversation 
was  here  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  Miss  Stanhope,  who  came  to  ask 
Fanny  to  ride  out  with  her. 
D  2 
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"  If  Fanny  is  prudent  she  will  re- 
fuse your  request,'*  said  Col.  Ross, 
"  she  has  made  one  excursion  too 
many  this  morning." 

"  How  so  r"   asked  Amelia. 

The  Colonel  then  told  the  story  in 
his  own  way,  w  hilst  Fanny  out  of  all 
patience  at  the  account  he  gave  of  her 
kind  deliverer,  took  up  the  subject, 
and  drew  a  picture  of  her  new  ac- 
quaintance that  delighted  Miss  Stan- 
hope. "  Oh,"  said  that  giddy  girl, 
•"  I  am  dying  to  see  your  swain,  Fan- 
ny, 1  love  pensive  countenauces  be- 
yond description.  I  hope  you  are 
not  far  gone  in  the  tender  passioit^  for 
you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  be- 
come your  rival,  provided  your  de- 
lineation be  a  faithful  one." 

"  It  will  be  an  honorable  rivalship 
to  be  sure,"  said  Col.  Ross,  with  a 
sneer,  "  a  competition  who  shall  ac- 
company  the  hero  on  his  voyage  to 
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Botany  Bay,  for  tliere  his  career 
will  end,  depend  upon  it.  He  is  a 
swindler,  or  I  am  a  dunce  !" 

"  I  should  think  the  latter  asser- 
tion far  more  likely  to  be  true  than 
the  former^"  said  Miss  Stanhope, 
laug'hing,  "  Fanny's  account  of  the 
charming  creature  convinces  me  he 
is  some  incognito  of  consequence,  and 
the  glory  of  developing  his  real  cha- 
racter will,  perhaps,  be  mine.  Thank 
you,  my  dear  girl,  for  giving  m« 
something  to  do,  that  w  ill  protect  me 
from  the  Demon  Ennui.  The  de- 
lightful task  of  finding  out  who  this 
stranger  is,  will  amuse  me  for  this 
month  to  come.  Jjut  mind  you  mu  t 
look  out  for  him,  and  show  him  to 
me.'* 

"  You    are   likely   to    have    better 

employment.    Miss    Stanhope/'  said 

the  Colonel,  "  employment  tliat  will 

effectually  defeat  the  attacks  of  that 
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ihe  to  the  bappituss  of  the  idle  aiui 
thti  vaiij,  which  you  have  just  man' 

'•  And  proy,  Sir,  to  what  employ- 
ment do  yon  allude,"  asked  Amelia. 

*'  The  Duke  of  Alberuiarle  is  ex- 
pected m  town  to-day,  and  it  w  ill  be 
hard  if  the  .preparations  for  your 
nuptials  cannot  supersede  the  idle 
curiosity  this  silly  story  has  excited/' 

^'  A  pretty  rt  medy  for  ennui,  upon 
my  honor,'*  said  Miss  Stanhope,  '•  I 
am  sure  the  very  thoughts  of  my 
nuptials,  as  you  call  them,  give  me 
the  vapours  in  an  instant.  Married 
indeed  1  1  am  sure  if  the  Duke  is  as 
much  averse  to  the  match  as  1  am, 
our  union  will  make  an  excellent 
subject  for  a  tragedy,  and  may  be 
called — '  The  Double  Sacrifice/  *' 

'*  Oh  the  perveiseness  of  human 
nature,''  exclaimed  Lady  Maria, 
"  how  many  girls  would  be  glad  to 
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cliange  places  with  yon.  The  Duke 
is  a  very  liaiidsome  man,  I  under- 
stand, and  very  amiable.  His  title 
is  ancient,  and  his  forture  equal  to 
yoar  own.*' 

*'  The  two  last  considerations  are 
the  iron  links  that  unite  our  dei^tiny,'' 
said  INliss  Stanhope,  *'  ail  the  rfst  is 
of  no  consequence.  But  Til  tell  you 
what,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  no- 
body that  can  judge  so  weli  of  the 
fitting  of  the  shoe,  as  the  person 
that  wears  it.  The  world  rnay  think 
mine  a  bullion  lot,  but  it  must  not 
be  very  angry  w  ith  me  for  dissenting 
from  its  opinion.  I  would  give  half 
my  fortune,  and  all  the  honor  of 
bein.g  a  Duchess,  for  the  delightful 
privilege  of  chusiiig  for  myself.'" 

Fanny  sighed  deeply,  and  then 
blushing,  because  Col.  Ross  looked 
at  her  as  if  he  wished  to  penetrate 
her    thoughts.     She    rose    from   the 
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table,  and  walked  to  the  uindovv. 
''  ISiiy,  don't  sigh  about  it/'  said 
Miss  Stanhope,  ''  perhaps  I  might 
not  chuse  your  swain  if  I  were  to  se€ 
him,  and  if  I  should  I  would  give 
YOU  the  Duke  in  his  stead,  and  you 
hear  what  a  fine  bargain  his  Grace 
is!'' 

"  You  are  a  mad  creature,  Ame- 
lia," said  Lady  Maria,  "  but  I  would 
advise  you  to  see  the  Duke  before 
you  give  him  away,  for  you  confess 
you  do  not  know  whetJier  you  like 
him  or  not." 

"  That  is  the  only  thing  I  do 
know,"  replied  Miss  Stanhope,  ''  1 
am  sure  I  do  not  like  him,  and  I  am 
sure  I  never  shall  like  him,  and  all 
I  have  to  wish  is,  that  he  may  not 
like  me,  for  he  has  the  power  of  de- 
clining the  alliance  by  the  trifling 
sacrifice  of  ten  thousand  per  annum, 
but  poor  I  must  lose  all  my  fortune, 
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if  I  rebel ;  but  enough  of  this  hate- 
ful subject,  you  have  given  me  the 
horrors,  so  if  jou  do  not  let  Fanny 
ride  with  me  this  mornin<j!,  to  drive 
them    awav,    I    will    never    forgive 

you." 

"  If  Fanny  rides  with  you,«^/  must 
make  one  of  the  party,"  said  Col. 
Ross,  "  lest  she  should  meet  with 
either  of  those  impertinejit  fellows  she 
saw  this  morning/' 

"  By  ail  means,"  said  Miss  Stan- 
hope, "  we  shall  have  no  objection 
to  a  beau.  W  ill  you  go,  Lady  i^laria  r" 

"  Oh  no,"  hastily  answered  CoL 
Ross,  "  Maria  is  such  a  timid  rider, 
1  beg  we  may  not  have  the  hore  of 
her  company  r" 

"  1  did  not  intend  to  intrude  upon 
you,"  said  Lady  Maria,  suppressing 
the  tears  that  rose  to  her  eyes,  and 
endeavouring  to  speak  in  a  gay  tone, 
*'  but  I  remember  the  time  when  you 
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used  to  be  delighted  if  I  would  co/i- 
dcscend  to  allow  you  to  instruct  me 
ill  the  art  oi  the  manege,'^ 

'•  My  dear  Maria  you  talk  of 
things  that  happened  a  hundred 
years  ago/'  said  the  Colonel. 

"  I  can  only  wish  then,"  replied 
his  lady,  "  that  instances  of  the  same 
kindness  were  more  recent  !"  And 
as  she  spoke  she  left  the  room. 

Fanny  soon  followed,  tcT  prepare 
for  her  ride,  and  the  Colonel  and 
Miss  Stanhope  were  left  ttte-d-ttte^ 
for  half  an  hour.  With  the  utmost 
finesse  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Amelia  into  a  belief  that  the  person 
who  had  rescued  Fanny  was  a  person 
of  bad  character,  pretending  that  he 
had  a  perfect  recollection  of  his  per- 
son^  having  seen  him  tried  for  the 
offence  he  alleged  against  him. 

''  All  I  dread  is/'  said  he,  "  that 
this  artful  fellow  will  presume,  upon 
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the  service  he  has  rendered  Fanny, 
and  endeavour  to  interest  her  in  his 
favor,  the  girl  is  so  romantically 
grateful  that  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  accomplish  such  a  scheipe,  and 
then  depend  upon  it  we  shall  suffer 
b}  some  unforeseen  imposition.  Join 
your  influence  then,  dear  Miss  Stan- 
hope, with  mine,  and  help  to  frigh- 
ten Fanny  out  of  her  «^ood  opinion." 

"  If  you  had  not  made  such  a  pa- 
rade about  this  story,"  replied  Ame- 
lia, '•'  perhaps  I  should  have  been  on 
your  side,  but  now  you  seem  to  set 
your  heart  upon  it  I  shall  disappoint 
you,  for  I  love  contradiction,  so  ex- 
pect to  see  me  on  the  opposition 
benches  when  the  matter  comes  be- 
fore the  house/' 

Col.  Ross  laughed  in  apparent 
good  humour,  but  he  devoutly  wish- 
ed his  fair  friend  at  New  York  for  her 
perverseness. 
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When  Fanny  had  put  on  her  riding 
habit,  she  returned  to  the  breakfast- 
parior,  and  Miss  Stanhope's  carriage 
conveved  the  trio  to  the  spot  where 
the  grooms  were  waiting  with  the 
horses. 

The  animal  Amelia  rode,  was  very 
spirited,  and  she  frequently  expressed 
her  fears  that  he  would  be  too  much 
for  her  skill  to  manage.  Fanny,* 
who  was  the  better  horsewoman,  ofr 
fered  to  change  with  her  friend  ;  but 
the  Colonel  endeavoured  to  persuade 
her  not  to  venture  such  a  hazardous 
undertaking,  but  rather  to  return  to 
the  carriage,  and  defer  the  ride  until 
another  day,  when  a  safer  horse  had 
been  provided  for  Miss  Stanhope. 

The  giddy  Amelia  refused  to  listen 
to  this  salutary  advice^  however  ;  and 
as  Fanny  repeated  her  offer,  the  ex- 
change was  made.  For  sometime 
the  fiery  animal  seemed  to  submit  to 
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the  superior  skill  of  his  new  manager, 
and  all  went  smoothly  on  until  the 
sudden  elevation  of  a  boj's  kite 
startled  him,  and  darting  forward 
with  fury,  he  presently  left  his  com- 
panions far  behind  him. 

Terror  deprived  Fanny  of  all  power 
to  check  his  speed,  and  losing  her 
balance,  she  was  thrown  to  the 
ground,  with  a  violence  that  stun- 
ned her ;  and  when  Col.  Ross  and 
^liss  Stanhope  came  up  to  her  they 
found  her  lying,  aparently  lifeless, 
in  the  arms  of  a  gentleman,  who  had 
stopped  his  carriage  when  he  saw 
the  accident  and  flown  to  her  assis- 
tance. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  they  were 
too  much  absorbed  in  terror,  to  ob- 
serve the  countenance  of  Fanny's 
supporter,  but  when,  after  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  water  to  her  tem- 
ple^, she  revived,   and    assured    her 
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hurt,  Miss  Stanhope  instantly  re« 
cognised,  in  the  features  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  assisted  Fanny,  too 
strong  a  resemblance  to  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  to  be  in  doubt  of  his 
identity. 

Though  only  a  boy  of  fourteen 
wken  she  had  last  seen  him,  the  pe- 
culiar cast  of  his  countenance  was 
too  remarkable  to  be  mistaken,  and 
she  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  ob- 
serving that  she  had  the  advantage 
over  her  intended  husband,  and  was 
convinced  that  her  own  form  had 
undergone  a  more  material  alteration 
in  the  space  of  seven  years,  than  his 
had  done,  since  he  appeared  not  to 
have  the  slightest  idea  who  she  was. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


A  Hoax  ! 

The  Duke  of  Albemarle,  for  it  was 
really  liiai,  offered  his  carriage  to 
convey  Fanny  home,  but  Amelia 
replied  "that  as  Miss  'Stanhope  f^ 
own  carriage  would  be  there  imme- 
diately, there  was  no  occasion  to  in- 
trude upon  his  politeness/'  A  groom 
had  bees  sent  in  search  of  the  coach, 
which  had  conveyed  the  ladies  as 
far  as  Edge  ware  Ho  ad,  and  it  was  bat 
a  very  little  while  before  it  made  i(s 
appearance. 

The  Duke  instantly  recognised  the 
arms,  and  became  the  dupe  of  Miss 
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Stanhope's  artifice,  by  mistaking 
Fanny  for  his  bride  elect :  a  hoax 
Amelia  had  determined  upon  playing 
Iiim  as  soon  as  she  found  herself  un- 
known to  him. 

The  Duke  assisted  Fanny  to  the 
carriage,  and  then  took  his  leave, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the 
discovery,  he  thought  he  had  made, 
and  proceeded  to  town,  full  of  the 
most  pleasing  anticipations  of  hap- 
piness, in  his  approaching  union 
with  a  girl  of  such  exquisite  beauty, 
as  the  one  he  had  just  been  admi- 
ring. 

He  retained  but  a  very  slight  re- 
collection of  the  infantine  grace  that 
had  been  presented  to  him  as  his  fu- 
ture wife,  before  he  left  England, 
and  could  ordy  remember  that  he 
thought  her  a  preUij  ch'ild^  although 
there  was  certainly  nothing  in  her 
appearance  that  promised  such  a  full 
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harvest  of  perfection,  as  that  h^  had 
just  been  contemplating. 

Lord  Somertown's  house  was  to  be 
the  Duke's  town  residence,  until  he 
should  be  able  to  fix  upon  one  to 
his  mind,  and  he  alighted  there  in 
the  highest  spints  imaginable,  in  a- 
bout  half  an  hour  after  he  had  parted 
with  Fanny. 

His  uncle  was  nleased  to  see  him  so 
chearful,  as  the  Duke's  last  letter 
had  been  written  in  a  style  of  des- 
pondency that  shewed  he  was  not 
very  sanguine  in  his  expectations  of 
happiness,  in  his  approaching  mar- 
riage. 

When  the  Duke  related  the  acci- 
dent that  had  brought  him  acquain- 
ted with  Miss  Stanhope,  Lord  So- 
mertown  was  still  better  pleased,  as 
the  description  he  gave  of  the  im- 
pression her  beauty  had  made  upon 
his  fancy  was  in  the  true  style  of  a 
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lover.  "  V/iien  I  saw  the  lovely 
creature  thrown  from  her  horse/' 
said  his  grace,  "•  terror  was  the  in- 
stinctive emotion  of  my  heart,  but 
little  did  I  imagine  how  deeply  m}' 
own  happiness  was  concerned  in  her 
safety.  Thank  Heaven,"  added  he, 
"  the  sweet  girl,  though  greatly 
frightened,  was  not  hurt/' 

'•  y^,eU^  well,  boy,'*  answered 
Lord  Soniertown,  "  I  am  glad  it  is  as 
it  is,  for  it  would  have  been  an  in- 
convenient thing  if  the  girl  had  been 
killed  before  you  had  married  her  ; 
her  fortune  is  very  necessary  to  the 
repair  of  yours,  as  that  long  chan- 
cery suit  with  the  pretended  heir  to 
your  title,  cost  an  immensity  of 
money.  I  am  glad  you  like  the  doll 
so  well,  too,  as  that  will  make  the 
matrimonial  pill  go  down  easier. 
For  my  part  I  think  all  the  girls  of 
fashion  are  exactly  alike  now-a-days, 
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ihcy  all  resemble  wailing  sticks  ia 
their  {shapes,  and  French  poppets  ia 
their  faces ;  their  dress  consists  of 
exactly  enough  drapery  to  attract 
one's  eye,  whilst  it  is  sufficiently 
scanty  and  transparent  to  shock  one's 
modesty,  and  there  is  so  much  un- 
meaning frippery  in  their  conversa- 
tion, and  so  little  delicacy  or  good 
sense -in  their  conduct,  that  I  am 
convinced  that  the  man  who  marries 
for  love  in  these  days,  must  be  either 
a  bot/  ov  a  dotard.'' 

"  Your  lordship's  picture  of  fe- 
male excellence  is  not  very  inviting," 
said  the  Duke. 

"  Female  excellence  /"  rejoined 
Lord  Somertown,  "  why  there  is  no 
such  thing  ;  but,  however,  1  do  not 
\yish  to  set  you  against  the  potion 
you  are  oblio-ed  to  swallow,  you  will 
tind  out  its  hiltertiess  time  enough, 
Apropos,  who  was  with   iMiss  Stcin* 
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hope,  in  her  unlucky  excursion  this 


morning  ?'* 


"  A   lady   and  a  gentleman,"  re- 
plied the  Duke. 

"  The  lady  I  dare  say  I  can  guess 
at,  for  she  has  picked  up  an  adven- 
tress  who  is  makinof  a  sfood  thins:  out 
of  her,  and  I  hope  the  first  act  of 
your  power,  when  you  marry  Miss 
Stanhope,  will  be  to  break  that  con- 
nection ?  I  hope  the  g'£'?i^/emfm  was 
not  a  rival  though:  girls  are  such 
vain  creatures  that  they  cannot  live 
without  an  admirer,  and  1  have  be- 
gun to  be  afraid,  for  some  time  past, 
that  you  would  stay  so  long  abroad, 
that  some  needy  fellow  would  snatch 
up  the  prize,  before  you  returned/' 

''  I  heard  the  young  lady,  who  w  as 
with  Miss  Stanhope,  call  the  gentle- 
man Col.  Ross/'  said  the  Duke. 

"  Oh,  then  all  is  well,"  rejoined 
Lord  Somertown,  «^'  Col.  Ross  is  mar- 
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ried,  so  there  are  no  fears  fioiii  that 
quarter." 

''  I  am  glad  to  hear  it/'  said  the 
Duke,  "  for  there  was  so  much  aiix- 
ietj-  painted  on  his  countenance  that 
I  couUl  almost  have  ventured  to 
swear  he  was  at  least  an  admirer  of 
the  lady,  who  had  met  the  accident. 
But,  my  dear  Uncle,  you  talk  of 
Miss  Stanhope's  marrj^ing  some  iieedt/ 
mail,  as  if  her  fortune  were  at  her 
own  disposal.  I  thought  her  father's 
will  insisted  upon  her  marrying  me, 
on  the  penalty  of  losing  the  bulk  of 
her  fortune,  and  that  /  was  bound 
-by  a  similar  injunction  to  marry  none 
but  Amelia." 

'*  A  mere  fairy  tale  invented  by  my 
ingenuity,"  rejoined  Lord  Somer* 
town,  '•  to  make  you  both  cement 
the  union,  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  : 
As  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
girl,  I  may  venture  to  disclose   the 
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secret  to  yoxi^  but  I  beg  you  will 
guard  it  carefully  from  Amelia,  on 
whose  docility  we  must  not  rely  a 
single  instant  after  that  restraint  is 
taken  oiiV 

"  Deceive  her  no  longer  I  entreat 
you/'  said  the  Duke,  "  to  be  the 
object  of  Miss  Stanhope's  imrestrained 
choice  would  make  me  happier  than 
I  can  express,  and  how  can  1  ever 
know  that  I  am  so,  whilst  she  acts 
under  the  influence  of  the  supposed 
clause  in  her  father's  will  T' 

"  I  did  not  imagine  you  were  such 
an  ideot,  Henry,"  exclaimed  Loid 
Somertown,  angrily,  "  you  talk  of 
things  that  never  existed.  No  wo- 
man ever  had  an  unbiassed  choice  in 
a  husband.  They  are  influenced  by 
vanity,  avarice,  or  ambition,  and 
some  times  by  ail  tlirce,  \S  hen  you 
know  as  much  of  the  sex  as  /  do, 
you  will  despise  them  as  completely 
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as  /  do.  There  is  no  animal  so  per- 
verse as  a  headstrong  girl,  trust  not 
your  happiness  to  her  keeping  there- 
fore. I  have  confided  my  secret  16 
you,  and  if  you  betray  it  I  will  tind 
a  method  of  revenging  the  affront. 
You  ought  to  know  ine,  Henry," 
continued  Lord  Somertown,  looking 
sternly  at  the  Duke.  "  1  have  done 
much  to  be  revenged  of  those  who 
scorned  my  power,  and  you  have 
benefitted  by  it :  take  care  therefore 
how  you  incur  my  displeasure;  no 
one  ever  yet  did  so  wiih  impuniti/. 
You  know  the  ties  of  blood  are  no- 
thing in  my  estimation,  when  op- 
posed to  excited  vengeance.  Re- 
member that,  and  tremble  !  I  leave 
your  mode  of  acting  to  yourself,  af- 
ter this  caution."  » 

The  Duke  shuddered  as  he  listened 
to  this  exordiuin,  for  he  well  under- 
stood   his   Uncle's  allusion,   and  he 


would  gladly  have  given  his  title  and 
estate  to  be  freed  from  the  unplea- 
sant sensations  tlie  recollections  it 
awakened,  excited  in  his  bosom.  He 
knew,  however,  the  vindictive  tem- 
per of  Lord  Somertown  too  well  to 
hazard  the  slightest  contradiction. 

"  ^^  here  my  duty  and  my  inclina- 
tion go  band-in-hand, ''said  his  Grace, 
"  there  is  little  fear  "of  my  disobeying 
jQUY  lordship's  injunctions  :  to  marry 
Miss  Stanhope  is  the  most  ardent 
wish  cf  my  heart :  that  I  should  do 
so  is  your  lordship^s :  I  shall  not 
therefore  risk  the  possibility  of  a  dis- 
appointment, by  divulging  the  im- 
portant secret !" 


CHAPTER    IV 


A    Hoax 


Iv  the  meantime  Miss  Stanhope, 
and  Fanu}'  returned  to  town  ;  the 
former  full  of  spirits  and  drollery 
secretly  exulting  in  the  imppsition 
she  had  practised,  of  which,  how- 
ever, she  avoided  giving  the  slightest 
hint  to  either  of  her  companions, 
fearing  lest  they  should  impede  the 
success  of  her  plot,  before  she  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  laying  its 
foundation,  with  the  security  she 
meditated,  and  which  once  put  in 
train  she  felt  certain  would  defy 
their  genius  to  overturn. 
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Fannj's  spirits  were  flurried  with 
the  acciclf.nt  she  had  met  with,  and 
she  was  but  ill  able  to  bear  the  rail- 
lery with  which  her  lively  friend  at- 
tacked her. 

"  My  dear  Fanny/'  said  Amelia, 
''  1  really  think  it  would  be  the  safest 
expedient,  we  could  hit  upon,  to 
send  you  into  the  country  imme- 
diately/' 

"  And  why  so  T'  asked  Col.  Ross; 
for  Fanny  was  silent. 

*'  Why  don't  you  perceive/'  re- 
joined Miss  Stanhope,  "  that  she 
can  neither  walk  or  ride  without 
meeting  with  adventures  and  knight- 
errants.  Depend  upon  it  she  will  be 
ran  away  with  some  day,  and  then 
w^e  shall  lament  the  temerity  that 
exposed  her  to  such  danger/' 

Col.  Ross  bit  his  lips.  It  was  a 
suggestion  his  own  anxious  heart  had 
often  presented   to  his  fancy,  but  he 
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did  not  dare  to  avow  it,  "  Now 
don't  you  think  it  very  likely  to 
happen  ?'*  continued  Miss  Stanhope, 
looking  archly,  ''  i/oii  were  afraid  of 
the  Adonis  she  met  in  the  morning, 
but  /  have  the  most  reason  to  be  a- 
fraid  now,  for  I  will  wager  a  thousand 
guineas  she  steals  my  lover  frOni  tne 
before  I  am  a  week  older." 

''  Your  lover!"  re-echoed  the  Co- 
lonel, "  for  Heaven's  sake.  Miss  Stan- 
hope, who  do  you  allude  to?*' 

''To  the  Duke  of  Albemarle/' 
replied  she,  "  that  was  the  invinci- 
ble knight  who  just  now  spread  his 
fostering  arms  to  shelter  this  beau- 
teous damsel/' 

As  Miss  Stanhope  spoke,  Fanny's 
cheeks  were  dyed  with  crimson,  and 
a  deep  sigh  escaped  her.  An  indis- 
tinct feeling  like  disappointment 
shot  through  her  heart.  She  was 
sorry  to  hear  that  the  stranger  she 
e2 
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had  thought  so  agreeable,  was  a  man 
of  whom  she  must  think  no  more. 
She  tried,  however,  to  turn  the  con- 
versation, by  observing  that  she 
wondered  the  Duke  had  not  recog- 
nised Miss  Stanhope. 

"  I  dare  say,"  answered  Amelia, 
laughing,  "  that  the  Duke  thinks 
me  so  much  improved  in  beauty,  that 
he  does  not  suspect  his  happiness  in 
being  destined  to  so  lovely  a  crea- 
ture, and  so  his  humiliU)  painted 
out  a  fair  one  more  upon  a  par  with 
his  own  merits.  Well  never  mind, 
my  dear,  1  will  not  pull  caps  with 
you.  The  Duke  does  not  please  me 
but  I  shall  not  say  so.  Let  him  cry 
out  first.  A  i^\\  thousands  per  an- 
num will  be  a  trifling  sacrifice  in  the 
cause,  for  which  Mark  Anthony  lost 
the  Korld  r[ 

In    this    unmerciful    manner    did 
Amelia  continue  to  roast  poor  Fanny, 
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until  the  carriage  slopped  at  Co!. 
Ross's  door,  and,  ibr  the  first  time 
since  they  had  become  acquainted, 
Fanny  felt  rejoiced  to  get  rid  of  her 
agreeable  friend,  wlio  conld  not 
command  time  enough  to  alight  to 
tell  Lady  Maria  Ross  "  Tlie  wonders 
of  the  ride,'*  a  circumstance  she  la- 
mented most  pathetically. 

Col.  Ross  was  as  glad  as  Fanny  to 
see  Amelia  depart,  for  the  tempest  of 
jealousy  her  suggestions  had  raised 
in  his  bosom,  required  the  retirement 
of  his  closet  to  subdue  and  bring 
within  the  limits  of  his  usual  self- 
command.  To  his  closet  therefore 
he  flew  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
house,  and  Fanny  repaired  to  her 
own  chamber,  where  throwing  her- 
self on  her  bed  she  gave  way  to  the 
flood  of  tears  that  had  long  been 
struggling  for  freedom.  She  had 
suppressed  them  whilst  in  Amelia's 
e3 
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pt'fseiice,  because  she  feared  she 
would  attribute  their  flowing  to  a 
silly  and  sudden  partiality,  imbibed 
by  'd  first  sight  impression,  a  species 
of  iomance  Fanny  had  always  con- 
demned when  conversing  with  Miss 
Stanhope  upon  the  subject  of  at- 
tachment. 

Scarcely  indeed  could  she  Jierself 
tell  from  whence  the  weeping  pro- 
pensity originated,  but  felt  most  in- 
clined to  attribute  it  to  the  influ- 
ence of  her  wounded  pride,  which 
had  shrunk  from  Miss  Stanhope's 
raillery,  with  a  de^r^e  of  pain  very 
unusual  to  the  naturally  humble 
minded  Fanny. 

*'  Poor  outcast  Orphan  as  I  am/* 
said  the  weeping  girl,  ''  dependent 
on  the  bounty  of  strangers,  and  un- 
biest  even  with  a  name.  My  nature 
assimilates  not  with  such  degrading 
circumstances.    I  l<eel  no  innate  symp^ 
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toms  of  baseness ;  why  then  should  I 
be  trampled  upon  by  those  whose 
fortunes  are  better,  although  their 
sentiments  may  be  inferior  to  mine  ? 
Miss  Stanhope  is  blest  with  fortune, 
and  its  sure  nitendfknts—'friejids. 
She  can  comniand  admirers ;  it  is 
ti-ngenerous  therefore  in  her  to  make 
my  insignificance  the  subject  of  her 
amusement/' 

These  reflections  were  the  bitterest 
Fanny  had  ever  made,  the  secret 
cause  that  made  them  so,  I  leave  to 
my  sagacious  female  readers  to  find 
out  ;  not  in  the  least  doubting  that 
they  will  be  able  to  ascribe  the  ef- 
fect to  its  genuine  cause  ;  and  with 
those  who  are  clear-sighted  enough 
to  unravel  the  mystery,  I  flatter  my- 
self poor  Fanny  will  stand  acquitted 
of  habitual  ill -humor,  A  little  acri- 
mony may  surely  be  excused  on  so 
trying  an  occasion. 
1^4 
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In  a  few  hours  after  Mm  Stan- 
hope's return  home,  she  received  a 
note  from  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
announcing  his  arrival,  and  entrea- 
ting permission  to  pay  his  compli- 
ments in  person  to  the  lady  who 
held  his  future  happiness  at  hep 
disposal  ? 

Amelia  answered  the  note,  and 
fixed  the  following  morning  for  re- 
ceiving the  visit  of  the  impatient 
lover*  The  Duke  thought  this  in- 
terval an  age,  but  he  was  forced  to 
submit,  and  the  mischievous  Amelia 
enjoyed  the  double  pleasure  of  re- 
flecting on  his  present  suspence  and 
approaching  disappointment.  When 
the  appointed  hour  arrived,  the  Duke 
was  announced,  and  entered  the  a- 
partment  where  Amelia  was  sitting 
at  her  music,  with  sucli  a  degree  of 
eagerness,  that  he  scarcely  gave  the 
servant   time    to    name   him,  ere  he 
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stood  before  her.  His  impatience, 
liouever,  was  not  more  evident  than 
his  disappointment ;  when,  on  Ame- 
lia's rising  to  receive  him,  he  per- 
ceived that  she  was  not  the  lady  he 
liad  expected  to  see.  The  words  he 
had  begun  to  speak  faltered  on  his 
tongue,  and  he  stopped  short  in  the 
middle  of  a  fine  speech  to  the  diver- 
sion of  his  cruel  mistress,  and  the 
inexpressible  confusion  of  his  own 
feelings. 

The  Duke  was  accompanied  by 
Lord  Somertown  :  he  did  not  there- 
fore dare  to  account  for  his  embar- 
rassment, and  that  nobleman  attri- 
buted it  solely  to  the  foolishness  in-" 
seperable  from  a  bo?/'s  attachment. 
The  Marquis  of  Petersfield  soon  en- 
tered the  room,  and  relieved  him  in 
some  degree  by  turning  the  conver- 
sation upon  general  subjects. 
After  some  little  discussion  of  the  po- 
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litics  and  news  of  the  day  ;  Lordf 
Som  rtovvn  asked  the  Marquis  \vhe-» 
ther  he  had  purchased  the  pictures 
at  Christie's  which  he  saw  him  bid- 
ding for  ? 

"I  have/'  replied  Lord  PetersfieUl, 
*'•  and  if  jour  lordship  will  do  me 
llie  favor  to  give  your  opinion  of  a 
Titian,  I  have  amongst  the  number^ 
it  will  greatl}^  oblige  mel" 

*'  Certainly,"  answered  Lord  So-* 
mertowu,  "  let  us  look  at  it  di- 
rectly ?  The  young  people,"  added 
he,  nodding  significantly,  "  will  ex^* 
c'z^ix  our  leaving  them  together  for  a 
few  minutes."  So  saying,  the  two 
guardians  left  the  room,  and  the 
Duke's  embarrassment  returned  with 
increased  violence.  Miss  Stanhope 
who  enjoyed  her  poor  loyer's  confu- 
sion determineil  to  increase  it.  "  1 
little  thought,"  said  she,  smiling 
archly,  ''  when   I   received  such  po- 
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lite  attention  from  your  Grace  yes- 
terday morning,  after  my  unfortu- 
nate fall,  that  it  was  to  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  I  was  indebted  for  as- 
sistance ;  but  your  Grace  seems  to 
have  forgotten  the  whole  circum- 
stance, for  you  have  not  once  in- 
quired how  I  am  after  m\  fright.'' 

The  Duke  was  stiuck  dumb  at 
this  speech;  he  mechanically  put  his 
hand  to  his  eyes,  as  if  to  Ascertain 
whether  they  were  reallij  his  own 
eyes  ;  and  Miss  Stanhope  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter  that  completely  dis- 
concerted him. 

"  It  is  time,"  said  she,  "  to  finish 
the  joke.  I  perceive  your  Grace's 
distress,  ^hich  is,  indeed,  an  awk- 
ward one,  and,  although  I  have  been 
mischievous  enough  to  enjoy  it  for  a 
little  while,  I  cannot  find  in  my 
heart  to  protract  it  any  longer.  I 
have  entered  most  unwillingly  into 
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the  deceit  that  is  practised  upon  you^ 
and  I  feel  myself  unequal  to  the 
task  of  imposing  any  longer  upon 
your  credulity.  I  will  therefore  be 
candid,  provided  your  Grace  will 
pledge  your  word  and  honor  that 
you  v/ill  not  own  1  have  done  so, 
until  /  iiive  you  leave/' 

The  Duke,  whose  curiosity  was 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  this 
preamble,  and  whose  hopes  began 
to  revive  at  the  same  time,  readily 
entered  into  the  conditional  promise, 
and  Miss  Stanhope  proceeded  with 
her  hoax, 

"  Amelia  Stanhope,"  said  she,  *' is 
a  whimsical  creature,  for,  although 
I  love  her  dearly,  nobody  is  quicker 
in  discovering'  her  errors  than  I  am. 
This  giddy  girl  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  being  introduced  to  her  hus- 
band elect  as  a  commodity  he  was 
obliged  to  take,  whether  he  liked  it 
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Or    not,    and  having    read    in    som6 
novel,  I  suppose,    of   the    metamor- 
phosis of  lovers  to  render  themselves 
more    amiable  in    the  eyes  of  those 
they   wished   to    please,    she    deter- 
mined   to    get    up    a    little   drama, 
which  was  to  be  performed  in  honor 
of  your  Grace's  arrival.    In  this  piece 
/  have    the  principle  part,  for  I  am 
honored  by  personating    Miss  Stan- 
hope, whilst  she  herself  has  assumed 
the   simple    guise  which   belongs   to 
me,  and  which  you  will  see  her  per- 
form with  admirable  grace  and  nai- 
vete.     In  that  disguise  she  expects  to 
win  your  grace's  heart,  and  if  I  have 
any  skill  in  augury,  her  expectations 
are   not    ill-fouuded.     Lord   Somer- 
town  and  the   Marquis  are    both  ih 
the  secret,  and  they  are  anticipating 
the   pleasure  of  seeing  your  embar- 
rassment, when  you  find  yourself  en- 
tangled in  an  attachment  so  seeming- 
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ly  contrary  to  their  wishes,  and 
which  the  denouement  of  the  piece  is 
to  dissipate  in  the  prettiest  manner 
imaginable.  The  moment  1  saw  your 
grace  enter  the  room  this  morning 
I  recollected  your  features,  and  knew 
you  for  the  gentleman  who  assisted 
Miss  Stanhope  yesterday  morning. 
The  hoax  I  knew  therefore  wz^s^  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  this  determined 
me  to  tell  you  of  it  first,  and  if  yon 
ha\^  half  a  grain  of  wit,  you  will 
turn  the  tables  upon  the  authors  of  it, 
by  apj)earing  to  believe  things  as 
they  represent  them,  and  acquiescing 
in  their  wishes  as  to  the  proposed 
alliance;  this^  will  secretly  mortify 
them,  vAhilst  you  can  ensure  Amelia's 
good  will  by  clandestine  testimonies 
of  your  admiration,  and  by  private 
marriage  Mith  her  under  her  bor- 
rowed character,  you  can  put  the 
most    romantic  finish   to  the  whple 
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affair.  Rest  assured  of  my  assis- 
tance, provided  you  keep  the  secret ; 
and  when  3  ou  have  seen  the  pretend' 
ed  Fannv,  you  will  be  better  able  to 
tell  me  hoxo  far  you  will  like  to  pro- 
ceed under  my  directions/' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  as- 
tonishment and  delight  that  filled  the 
Duke's  mind  as  Amelia  laid  her  pre^ 
tended  scheme  before  him  ;  but  al- 
though he  wondered,  he  did  not 
doubt.  He  readily  therefore  pro- 
mised to  act  under  the  direction  of 
his  treacherous  guide,  who  in  return 
assured  him  that  he  should  see  the 
recti  Miss  Stanhope  that  night,  if  he 
would  meet  them  at  the  Opera. 

The  arrangement  was  but  just 
made  when  the  two  lords  returned, 
and  the  Duke  soon  afterwards  took 
his  leave  ;  saying,  as  he  quitted  the 
room,  "  at  the  Opera,  then  Madam, 
I  shall  hope  to  renew  the  pleasure   I 
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have  enjoyed  this  morning?^'  Ame- 
lia nodded  assent,  and  the  lover  de- 
parted, accompanied  by  Lord  So- 
mertovvn  ;  neither  of  them  dreaming 
of  the  trick  Miss  Stanhope  had  been 
playing. 

She,  however,  was  so  diverted 
with  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  so  de- 
lighted with  the  success  which  had 
crowned  her  first  attempts,  that  she 
was  in  perfetit  ecstasies,  and  could 
scarcely  perform  the  duties  of  her 
toilet,  for  laughing  at  the  frolic. 
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CHAPTER     V. 


Cross  Purposes, 

As  the  Duke  and  Lord  Somerfovvn 
returned  together  in  the  carriage,  the 
latter  said,  with  a  smile,  *'  and  do 
jbu  really  think  the  impression  yoii 
have  received  indelible  /"  Do  you 
believe  your  heart  invincible  to  any 
other  attachment  }'* 

**  My  heart,*'  replied  the  Duke, 
'*  must  be  very  deceitful  if  it  has  not 
received  a  lasting  impression,  1 
lhi?ik  I  shall  not  easily  change/' 

"  I  am  glad  you  speak  dubiously 
upon  the  subject/'  answered  Lord 
Soniertown,     laughingv   ''    it    sliews 
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you  are  less  of  the  blockhead  ihnn 
I  took  jou  to  be,  from  your  Jirst 
rhapsody.  I  wish  you  to  marry 
Miss  Stanhope,  but  1  don't  think  it 
necessarily  follows  that  you  should 
makea/oo/of  yourself!''  * 

The  Duke  smiled,  but  he  made  no 
reply.  He  attributed  Lord  Somer- 
town's  asperity  not  to  his  natural 
morose  disposition,  but  to  the  parti* 
cular  mortification  he  felt  at  sup- 
posing he,  the  Duke,  admired  the 
Jictitious,  instead  of  the  real  Miss 
Stanhope. 

Nothing  more,  however,  passed 
on  the  subject  between  them  ;  and 
the  Duke  passed  the  hours  that  in- 
tervened between  tliat  and  the  Opera, 
in  arranging  his  plans  respecting  the 
double  part  he  was  to  act,  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  f (17X6  of  attention  to  the 
pretender,  and  3  et  satisfy  the  rightful 
sovereign  that  he  was  devoted  to  her 
alone. 
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In  the  meantime  Miss  Stanhope 
called  upon  Fanny,  to  entreat  her  to 
accompany  her  to  the  Opera,  and 
spend  a  few  days  with  her  at  the 
Marquis  of  Petersfield's.  Fanny  did 
not  appear  much  inclined  to  join  the 
party  ;  but  affer  a  little  persuasion, 
and  a  good  deal  of  raillery  upon  her 
sudden  predelection  for  solitude,  she 
yielded  to  her  lively  friend,  and  pro- 
mised to  make  one  in  the  Marchio- 
ness of  Petersfield's  box  that  even- 
ing, and  accompany  Amelia  home 
for  a  few  days,  provided  the  scheme 
were  approved  by  Lady  Maria  Ross, 
who  was  also  of  the  party,  and  about 
half -past  nine  they  entered  the  Opera 
House. 

The  poor  Duke  had  been  there 
ever  since  the  opening  of  the  doors, 
devoutly  cursing  the  fashionable 
folly  which  rendered  it  vulgar  to  see 
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the  beginning  of  any  public  exhibi- 
tion, 

His  Grace  was  in  the  pit,  with  his 
ByeB  fixed  on  that  part  of  the  gay 
hemisphere  where  he  expected  the 
rising  of  the  star  he  worshipped.  No 
sooner  had  he  recognised  the  entrance 
of  the  party,  than  he  flew  to  join 
them. 

M'lm  Stgnhope  received  his  com- 
pliments with  a  smile,  and  turning 
to  Fanny,  begged  leave  to  introduce 
her  friend  to  his  Grace. 

'*  Miss  Fanny ^'*  raid  she  empha- 
tically, '*  I  would  add  another  name 
if  I  voukli  but  I  must  leave  that  for 
your  Grace's  ingenuity  to -supply  in 
what  manner  you  please/*  The  lat* 
ter  part  of  this  was  spoken  in  a  low 
voice,  and  the  arch  smile  that  ac- 
companied it,  convinced  the  Duke 
that  Amelia  alluded  to  her  own  as- 
sumed character. 
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The  admiration  the  Duke  had  felt 
at  his  first  interview  with  Fannj  was 
increased  at  this  moment ;  there  was 
a  dignity  in  her  look  and  manner 
he  had  not  before  observed,  and  the 
expression  that  beamed  from  her 
beautiful  eyes  was  calculated  to  awe, 
as.  well  as  to  enchant. 

The  cause  of  this  chanoe  in  the 
Bsual  appearance  of  Fanny  which 
generally  gave  the  idea  of  feminine 
softness,  rather  than  dignity,  origi- 
nated in  the  peculiarity  of  her  feel- 
ings respecting  the  Duke. 

His  appearance  had  struck  her  as 
the  most  agreeable  she  had  ever  seen, 
before  she  knew  who  he  was,  and 
when  she  learnt  the  disagreeable 
truth,  she  instantly  determined  to 
subdue  the  slight  partiality  she  felt. 
Miss  Stanhope's  raillery  had  roused 
her  pride,  and  her  promise  not  to 
"  pull  caps''  with  her  for  the   Duke, 
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seemed  to  imply  that  she  thought 
Fanny  would  be  glad  to  attract  his 
Grace's  notice,  if  she  could  do  it 
with  impunity.  "  I  wish  not  to  in- 
lerferi^with  A melia*s  lovers/'  thouglit 
she,  "  and  she  shall  see  that  the 
Diske  is  not  an  object  to  excite  my 
ambition/' 

Full  of  these  proud  resolutions 
Fanny's  eyes  wore  a  look  of  hauteur 
very  different  from  their  usual  ex- 
pression ;  yet  was  the  change  an  im- 
provement, as  it  gave  a  spirit  to  her 
beauty,  that  rendered  it  more  strik- 
ing and  impressive. 

Deep  blushes  mantled  on  her 
cheeks  as  the  Duke  paid  his  compli- 
ments to  her,  but  the  coldness  with 
which  she  turned  aAvay  from  him, 
the  moment  he  had  done  speaking, 
mortified,  though  it  tended  to  in- 
crease his  passion. 
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In  vain  did  the  Duke  endeavour  to 
engage  her  in  conversation  ;  her  la- 
<;onic  ansv^ers,  politely,  but  coldly 
given,  still  terminated  every  subject 
he  started. 

In  the  coffee  room,  after  the  Opera 
was  over,  Lord  Somertown  joined 
the  party,  and  the  Duke's  attention 
to  Fanny,  was  not  lost  upon  that 
cynical  nobleman.  "  The  boy  is  a 
fool,"  said  he  mentally,  '•  and  ready 
to  fall  in  love  with  every  school  girl 
he  meets  with.  A  few  hours  ago  he 
was  dying  for  Miss  Stanhope,  and 
now  the  ideot  is  worshipping  a  new 
divinity  ;  but  I  know  boi/s  too  well 
to  notice  their  folly.  Opposition 
only  gives  fire  to  romantic  love,  the 
spark  will  go  out  of  itself,  if  the 
breath  of  contradiction  does  not  fan 
it  into  flames.'' 

The  next  day  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle paid  Miss  Stanhope  an  early 
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visit.  *'  What  an  amiable  creature 
are  jou,  my  dear  Madam,"  said  he, 
'•in  shewing  such  compassion  to  me. 
Had  you  left  me  in  ignorance  on 
this  trying  occasion,  my  sufferings 
would  have  been  insupportable." 

''  It  is  plain  you  think  me  very 
amiable^'*  replied  Amelia,  laughing, 
"  when  you  confess  so  candidly  to 
my  face,  that  the  bare  idea  of  being 
united  to  me,  would  have  been  in- 
supportable to  you.  But  if  Jove 
forgive  ihe  perjuries  of  lovers,  surely 
mere  mortals  may  pardon  their  rude- 
ness J* 

"  Nay,"  interrupted  the  Duke, 
"you  wrong  me,  JMadam,  and  wrest 
my  words  from  their  real  meaning. 
I  did  not  say  the  idea  of  marrying 
you  would  be  insupportable,  it  was 
my  suspence  respecting  the  object  of 
my  choice,  that  I  exclaimed  against, 
and  as  that  choice,  as  sudden  as  it  is 
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ardent,  was  made  before  I  had  ever 
looked  at  you,  surely  the  shadow  of 
offence  cannot  be  imputed  to  me." 

"  Tolerably  well  turned,"  answer- 
ed Miss  Stanhope,  "but  tell  me,  my 
lord,  candidly,  supposing  all  that  I 
have  told  you  should  be  proved  a 
mere  fabrication  of  my  own  brain, 
how  would  you  be  inclined  to  act  ? 
Would  you  play  Mark  Anthony,  or 
Shylock  ?  Would  you  throw  away 
the  world  for  love,  or  insist  upon 
your  '  bond?'  " 

The  Duke  started — he  did  not  like 
the  suggestion,  it  gave  rise  to  doubts 
that  had  not  before  tormented  him, 
and  he  knew  not  what  to  answer. 
Amelia  saw  his  confusion,  and  en- 
joyed it. 

"  ril  tell  you  what,"  said  she,  "  I 
am  afraid  you  are  too  luke-warm  a 
lover  for  Amelia  Stanhope ;  she  is 
romance    personified,  and   the    man 
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who  would  not  run  away  with  her, 
at  the  risk  of  never  possessing  a  shil- 
ling of  her  fortune,  will  never  marry 
her  you  may  depend  upon  it." 

"  The  man  who  could  think  of 
fortune,  when  put  in  competition 
with  the  possession  of  Miss  Stanhope^ 
would  be  unworthy  such  a  prize  V* 
said  the  Duke,  '*  but  why,  dear  Ma- 
dam, torment  me  with  queries  that 
involve  even  your  own  veracity  as 
well  as  my  happiness  in  clouds  of 
obscurity  ?'' 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  started  the 
difficulty,"'  said  Miss  Stanhope, 
laughing,  "  unless  it  were  meant  to 
increase  your  passion,  for  say  what 
you  will,  there  is  no  stimulous  in  love 
equal  to  difficulty/' 

"  There  is  a  charm  in  your  mis- 
chief-loving spirit,  that  would  be 
dangerous  to  contemplate,"  said  the 
Duke,  ''  to  a  man  less  a  captive  than 
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I  am.  The  witchery  of  your  smilear 
is  increased  by  the  mischief  that 
seems  to  lurk  beneath  them,  and 
those  you  most  delight  to  torment^ 
would  be  most  likely  io  ie^\  pleasure 
from  the  infliction." 

"  Don't  waste  your  time  in  com- 
plimenting me/'  said  Amelia,  laugh- 
ing, "  for  betide  what  will,  from  me 
you  can  have  no  expectations.  Had  I 
not  been  quite  clear  upon  that  head 
I  would  not  have  undertaken  the 
part  I  am  playing*" 

"  If  then  you  are  so  clear  as  to 
what  I  may  hope  for  from  yourself," 
said  the  Duke,  "  deign,  dear  madam, 
to  inform  me  what  are  my  dependen- 
cies with  your  friend  r' 

'*  There  are  few  women  who  can 
answer  for  themselves^'*  said  Amelia, 
"  and  you  are  unreasonable  enough 
to  expect  that  I  should  answer  for 
my  frieiid,     I  do  not  give  so  wide  a 
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latitude  to  the  duties  of  friendship. 
Thus  far  I  will  venture  to  tell  you, 
if  you  win  Amelia  Stanhope,  you 
must  possess  more  merit  than  is  at 
this  moment  apparent  to  your  hum- 
ble servant.  '  Exert  your  energies' 
therefore,  my  lord  Duke,  and  who 
knows  what  may  happen  ?" 

"  Provoking  tantalizing  girl  !" 
said  the  Duke,  in  a  tone  of  impa- 
tience, "  how  can  you  make  an 
amusement  of  my  sufferings,  and 
laugh  at  my  distress.  Surely  such 
softness  of  feature  was  never  intend- 
ed to  enshrine  a  heart  so  impervious 
to  humanity  ?" 

"A  pretty  story,  truly,"  exclaim- 
ed Amelia,  ''  that  I  am  to  be  stigma- 
tized with  the  appellation  of  barba- 
rian^ because  I  do  not  melt  forsooth 
into  sympathetic  tears  of  pity,  at  the 
unheard-of  sufferings  of  a  man  who 
having  been  eight-and -forty  hours  in 
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love,  is  still  uncertain  whether  his 
mistress  approves  of  him  or  not ! ! ! 
Thank  Heaven  my  sensibility  does 
not  keep  pace  with  your  impetuo- 
sity, if  it  did,  my  poor  nerves 
would  be  in  a  lamentable  situation 
indeed  V' 

The  Duke  could  not  help  smiling, 
at  the  ludicrous  turn  Amelia  gave  to 
his  complaints,  though  he  little 
imagined  the  full  extent  of  the  irony 
she  addressed  to  him. 

"  To  be  serious  for  a  moment,  if 
that  indeed  be  possible,^'  said  the 
Duke,  '*  will  my  fair  instructress 
condescend  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to 
say  to  my  uncle  when  he  questions 
me  as  to  my  reception  by  Miss  Stan- 
hope. Am  1  to  report  a  gracious 
hearing  or  not  ?*' 

"  Nay,   I   leave  that  to  your  own 
discretion,"  replied  Amelia,  "/am 
the  ostensible  Miss  Stanhope,  and   I 
f3 
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am  sure  /  have  received  you  very 
kindly  ;  therefore  jou  may  safely  say 
«o.  But  I  would  advise  you  to 
tbrow  in  a  ievi  hints,  \vhea  you  are 
talking  to  your  uncle,  how  much 
you  would  prefer  the  portionless 
Fanny ^  to  the  rich  heiress,  provided 
jou  could  follow  your  own  inclina- 
tiofis. 

"  Lord  Somertown  will  pretend  to 
reprove  your  imprudence,  but  he 
will  be  secretly  pleased  with  your 
penetration,  and  sound  judgment,  for 
he  is  as  eager  for  the  success  of  the 
romance  as  my  friend,  and  quite  as 
deep  in  the  plot.  Suffer  all  the  pre- 
iimioaries  to  be  sjettled  just  as  if  you 
intended  to  marry  Miss  Stanhope  in 
her  proper  character,  and  then  to 
give  zest  to  the  joke,  run  away 
with  her.  a  few  days  before  the  one 
fixed  for  your  nuptials,  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Fatherless  Fanny 


Oh  the  story  will  make  the  prettiest 
novel  that  ever  was,  and  Amelia 
Stanhope  will  be  better  pleased  with 
the  denouement  than  atiy  other  per- 
son !'' 

*'  Would  to  Heaven  I  were  sure  of 
that!*'  said  the  Duke,  *' but  the  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes  does  not  speak  so 
flattering  a  language/' 

"  Nay,  never  mind  that,"  replied 
Amelia,  laughing,  *'  for  that  may 
be  as  foreign  from  the  truth  as  the 
rest  of  the  plot.  '  Faint  heart  never 
won  a  fair  lady.'  Go  on,  therefore, 
and  prosper,  you  have  my  good 
wishes,  and  Miss  Stanhope's  too  or 
i  am  mistaken !" 
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CHAPTER     VIL 


The  Concert, 

Miss  Stanhope,  without  disclosing 
a  tittle  of  her  plot  to  Fanny,  managed 
it  so  well  that  she  made  her  act  in 
concert  with  her.  The  necessity  of 
meeting  the  Duke  continually  was 
very  irksome  to  Fanny ;  but  Amelia 
laid  her  plans  so  adroitly  that  the 
former  could  not  excuse  herself  from 
joining  the  parties  of  the  latter,  with- 
out giving  the  very  reason  she  wished 
to  conceal. 

Instead  of  feeling  flattered  by  the 
Duke's  attentions,  as  she  would  have 
done  had  she  considered  herself  en- 
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titled  to  receive  his  addresses,  Fanny 
looked  upon  them  as  little  short  of 
insult,  since  the  pointed  manner  in 
which  they  were  paid  her,  left  her 
no  possibility  of  mistaking  their  im- 
port. 

"  To  what  end,'*  would  she  say 
to  herself,  "does  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle address  himself  to  me?  Does 
he  not  know  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  his  engagements 
to  Miss  Stanhope  ?  are  they  not  pub- 
licly acknowledged  to  the  world  by 
the  preparations  that  are  making  for 
their  union  ?  ^t  is  true  that  Amelia 
professes  to  dislike  the  Duke,  nay, 
even  affect  to  ridicule  him;  but  she 
puts  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  ad- 
dresses. He  is  received  as  her  ac- 
knowledged lover  ;  and  though  it  is 
sufficiently  evident  that  there  is  no 
love  on  either  side,  y^X^  \{  convenience 
be  the  motive  of  their  union,  it  will 
F  4 
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be  nevertheless  a  marriage,  and  there- 
fore renders  his  addresses  to  any  other 
woman  a  gross  insult  to  her  de- 
licacy.'* 

AVhile  these  ideas  were  passing  in 
Fanny's  mind,  the  Duke,  who  sup- 
posed her  a  party  in  a  plot  to  de- 
ceive him,  and  who  exulted  in  the 
knowledge  of  that  plot,  persevered 
in  paying  her  the  most  marked  at- 
tention, still  carefully  adhering  to 
Miss  Stanhope's  injunctions  not  to 
give  a  hint  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
deception.  The  Duke,  who  joined 
to  a  person  the  most  engaging,  a 
perfection  in  the  art  of  pleasing  that 
might  have  rendered  a  less  hand- 
some man  irresistible,  was  a  general 
favourite  with  the  ladies,  and  his 
attentions  to  Fanny  were  not  ob- 
served without  exciting  considerable 
emotions  of  envy  and  malice.  The 
nameless  Girl  was  already  obnoxious 
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to  their  hatred  from  the  eclat  of  her 
beauty,  and  now  they  gave  vent  in 
the  most  unequivocal  terms  to  their 
rancour  and  illnature.  "  It  was  a 
shame/'  they  said,  '« that  a  girl  like 
that  should  be  suffered  to  rival  a 
young  lady  of  Miss  Stanhope's  con- 
sequence ;  and  they  wondered  the 
Marquis  of  Petersfield  and  Lord  So- 
me rtown  would  allow  of  such  do- 
ings ;  they  ought  to  interpose  their 
authority  and  remove  a  person  so 
unfit  for  the  circles  of  fashion  as 
Fanny  certainly  was." 

These  whispers  reached  Lord  So- 
merton's  ears  ;  and  as  he  had  always 
felt  the  most  decided  aversion  for 
poor  Fanny,  he  determined  to  speak 
to  Colonel  Ross  and  Lady  Maria  on 
the  subject,  and  try  if  nothing  could 
be  done  to  get  rid  of  so  dangerous  a 
person  before  the  mischief  had  gone 
too   far.      His   Lordship   recollected 
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with  regret,  that  he  had  himself  be- 
trayed the  secret  to  the  Duke  re- 
specting his  alliance  with  Miss  Stan- 
hope, at  a  moment  when  he  had  been 
led  to  imagine  that  his  nephew  was 
as  anxious  for  the  match  as  he  was  ; 
and  by  this  imprudence  the  Duke 
knew  that  there  was  no  penalty  at- 
tached to  his  derelection  from  the 
proposed  marriage. 

After  all  the  pains  Lord  Sjomer- 
town  had  taken,  and  the  guilt  he  had 
incurred,  to  insure  the  title  of  Al- 
bemarle to  his  nephew,  the  bare  idea 
of  his  ingratitude  was  distraction  ! — 
Should  he  marry  the  nameless  por- 
tionless Girl  that  seemed  now  to  en- 
gross all  his  attention.  Lord  Somer- 
town  felt  that  he  should  scarcely 
survive  the  event,  since  the  hatred 
he  felt  for  the  innocent  object  of  his 
nephew's  affection  was  as  violent  as 
it  was  undeserved. 
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From  the  first  moment  he  had  seen 
the  sweet  girl,  he  had  hated  her ; 
and  the  expression  of  his  eyes  had 
been  so  true  to  the  feelings  of  his 
soul,  that  Fanny  had  felt  a  terror 
she  could  neither  account  for  nor 
subdue,  whenever  she  had  found  her- 
self the  object  of  his  scrutiny. 

The  Duke  of  Albemarle  had  been 
in  England  now  about  two  months, 
and  it  was  daily  expected  that  his 
Grace's  nuptials  would  be  shortly 
fixed  with  the  rich  Miss  Stanhope, 
whilst  the  busy  circle  that  reported 
these  conjectures  never  failed  to  add 
that  "  tJie  divine  friendship''  that 
subsisted  between  Amelia  and  Fanny, 
would  be  a  source  of  much  pleasure 
to  the  Duke,  whenever  the  union 
took  place ;  and  as,  no  doubt,  all 
parties  were  agreed,  it  might  prove  a 
happy  compact. 

The  onlv  T^ersons  who   heard   no- 
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thing  of  these  whispers,  were  those 
most  concerned  in  their  import, — 
namely,  the  trio  themselves.  That 
they  were  the  objects  of  particular 
observation  they  could  not  fail  of 
being  conscious;  but  this  they  at- 
tributed to  the  celebrity  of  Miss 
Stanhope's  fortune  and  approaching 
nuptials. 

At  a  concert,  one  evening,  how^- 
ever,  the  buz  was  more  than  usually 
active ;  and  Fanny,  who  was  more 
particularly  the  object  of  illnatured 
observation,  felt  the  painful  impres- 
sion of  the  whisper  in  circulation. 
Her  nature  delicate  and  modest, 
shrunk  from  the  general  stare,  and 
sufferings  the  most  exquisite  was 
painted  on  her  intelligent  counte- 
nance. 

Not  so  Miss  Stanhope  ;  she,  with 
her  accustomed  liveliness,  was  listen- 
ing to  the  nonsense  of  Sir  Everard 
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Morhington,  a  young  man  of  dash- 
ing celebrity,  who,    besides  b^ing  a 
member  of  the  Four-in-Hand  Club, 
was  the  epitome  of  every  thing  ridi- 
culous in  the  long  list  of  fashionable 
folly.     His  fortune  was    large,    and 
his  person  handsome,  and  therefore 
€ven    those   people   who     had    sense 
enough  to  laugh  at  his  foibles,  pre- 
tended to  tolerate  them  in  considera- 
tion of  his  extreme  goodnature  and 
generosity.    In  Miss  Stanhope's  eyes^ 
however,  he  rose  above  toleration,  for 
she  doated  upon  eccentricity,  and  her 
ear   was   charmed  by    the    frequent 
repetitions  of  those   elegant   phrases 
prime  and  bang-up,  and  the   rest  of 
that  unintelligible  slang  which   has 
lately  been  substituted  for  good  sense 
and  good  breeding.     The  relation  of 
his  exploits  in   the  Olympic  art  of 
charioteering,    was  more  interesting 
to  her  feeiings  than  she   could  pos- 
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siblj  have  found  the  annals  of  the 
most  distinguished  conquerors.  Sir 
Everard  was  not  insensible  to  the 
honour  of  Miss  Stanhope's  approba- 
tion ;  and  from  the  first  eveninsf  of 
their  acquaintance,  he  had  deter- 
mined that  she  alone,  of  all  the  girls 
he  knew,  black,  brown,  or  fair,  should 
sit  beside  him  on  the  die kei/^  when  he 
drove  to  the  Temple  of  Hymen. 
The  slight  difficulty  of  a  prior  en- 
gagement was  nothing  to  his  magna- 
nimous soul.  "  There  was  but  little 
merit,''  he  said,  "  in  winning  a  race 
where  all  the  competitors  started 
fair  ;  but  to  overtake  and  overturn  a 
seemingly  successful  rival,  would  be 
prime  and  hang-up  with  a  venge- 
ance!'' 

The  Duke  had  been  conversing 
with  Fanny,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
entertainment,  and  paying  her  those 
thousand  delicate  and  nameless  at- 
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tentions  whicli  mark  so  well  the 
affection  of  the  heart.  Fanny  had 
received  them,  as  she  always  did, 
with  the  most  frigid  coldness.  When 
a  delicate  mind  feels  it  necessary  to 
struggle  with  a  growing  partiality 
for  an  object  every  way  calculated 
to  render  the  task  difficult,  the  effort 
is  made  with  all  the  fervor  of  deter- 
mined virtue,  and  no  outward  symp- 
tom betrays  the  struggle  within. 
The  Duke  felt  piqued  at  her  indif- 
ference ,  and  began  to  doubt  whether 
he  had  not  been  deceived  by  his 
informer,  when  he  was  taught  to 
suppose  she  had  cherished  a  wish  to 
enslave  him. 

Full  of  these  thoughts  he  had 
quitted  Fanny's  side,  and  wandered 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

Lady  Maria  Ross,  who  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  Fanny,  was  engaged  in 
deep  conversation   with  some  ladies 
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near  her,  and  the  padt  girl  was  left 
exposed  to  ttie  whispers  and  the  ob- 
servations of  the  surrounding  ladies, 
as  we  just  now  related,  a  situation  of 
whose  disagreeables  she  was  by  no 
means  insensible. 

Absorbed  in  her  own  unpleasant 
reflections,  she  did  not  observe  that  a 
gentleman  had  taken  the  seat  next 
her,  which  the  Duke  had  just  left, 
until  his  voice  addressing  her  roused 
her  from  her  reverie. 

*'  Once  more,*'  said  he,  in  a  tone 
which  Fanny  instantly  knew  to  be 
the  voice  of  the  stranger  whose  po- 
liteness had  rescued  her  from  insult, 
in  the  Park,  on  the  morning  of  her 
well  remembered  walk  ;  "  once  more 
I  am  so  happy  as  to  meet  with  the 
sweet  girl  whose  image  has  lived  in 
my  heart  ever  since  the  first  moment 
1  beheld  her.'*  *'  Yet  mistake  me 
not,    gentle    lady,'*     continued    he, 
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speaking  more  softly,  "  I  am  no 
lover  com€  to  offer  the  incense  of 
flattery  at  the  shrine  of  beauty. 
That  passion  is  for  ever  extinct  in 
this  bosom  :  it  is  buried  in  the  tomb 
of  her  you  resemble.  The  offering  I 
bring  you  is  friendship  the  most 
sublime ;  such  love  as  guardian  an- 
gels feel  for  those  they  watch  over. 
Deign  then  to  listen  to  my  warn- 
ing voice — '  Temptation,  and  dan- 
ger, nay,  even  death  itself,  appear  to 
threaten  you  •/  refuse  not  then  the 
friend  that  Heaven  itself  has  sent.*' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  va- 
riety of  emotions  that  filled  the  bosom 
of  Fanny  as  she  listened  to  this  strange 
address.  The  most  predominant  was 
fear :  terrified  at  perceiving  that  she 
was  observed  more  than  ever,  hei* 
first  impulse  was  to  fly  ;  and  she  was 
rising  from  her  seat,  unconscious  of 
the  action,  when  she  felt  the  stran* 
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ger's  hand  laid  upon  her  arm  to  pre- 
vent her  removal,  and  she  mechani- 
cally re-seated  herself. 

'*  You  seem  to  fear  observation," 
said  he,  in  a  gentle  voice,  *'  and  yet 
you  were  about  to  excite  it  in  the 
most  imprudent  manner.  Sit  still, 
sweet  girl,  and  be  not  afraid  of  the 
only  friend  this  room  contains  for 
you."- 

There  was  a  charm  in  the  voice  of 
the  stranger  that  had  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  heart  of  Fanny  ;  she 
had  felt  it  the  first  time  he  spoke  to 
her,  and  it  seemed  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish  in  the  repetition. 

She  raised  her  timid  eyes  to  his 
face,  and  wondered  at  the  delight 
that  thrilled  through  her  frame,  as 
she  read  affection  in  those  of  the  per- 
suasive speaker.  She  immediately 
checked  the  emotion  and  endeavored 
to  recover  her  serenity,  but  she  could 
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only  look  composed  ;  the  feelings  of 
her  mind  were  not  to  be  subdued. 
The  penetrating  eye  of  the  stranger 
perceived  the  struggle,  and  again  ad- 
dressed her. 

"  I  am  impelled  towards  you, 
lovely  girl,"  said  he,  '^  by  an  inte- 
rest as  undefinable  as  it  is  irre- 
sistible. I  observe  with  pleasure 
that  you  participate  in  my  feelings, 
although  the  sympathy  is  involun- 
tary. The  instinct  of  the  soul  is  in- 
capable of  error ;  I  am  persuaded, 
therefore,  that  we  shall  one  day  be 
satisfied  why  we  experience  the  emo- 
tions that  now  agitate  us  both/' 

Fanny  continued  silent  during  the 
whole  of  this  address  ;  for  she  feared 
to  trust  her  voice,  lest  its  tremulous 
sound  should  betray  her  agitation. 
She  did  not  feel  so  well  assured  that 
it  was  the  effect  of  divine  inspiration, 
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and  therefore  chose  rather  to  check 
than  encourage  it. 

She  had  been  combating  with  the 
rising  partiality  that  had  been  awak- 
ened in  her  bosom  by  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  and  she  could  not  help 
feeling  both  surprised  and  provoked 
that  a  person,  of  whose  very  name 
she  was  ignorant,  and  whom  she  had 
seen  but  once  before,  should  be  able 
to  excite  sentiments  of  tenderness  in 
her  heart,  far  superior  to  any  she 
had  ever  before  experienced,  and 
which,  although  they  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  the  partiality  she  felt 
for  the  Duke,  were  so  new  and  inde- 
finable, that  she  trembled  to  admit 
them. 

'*  1  perceive,*'  said  the  stranger, 
observing  that  Fanny's  reverie  was 
both  deep  and  painful,  "  I  perceive 
that  the  abruptness  of  my  address 
has  alarmed  your  delicacy  ;  but  fear 
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not,  sweet  girl,  I  repeat,  /  am  no 
lover  ;  eoiisider  me  as  a  monitor  and 
friend,  and  listen  to  mj  admonitions : 
You  are  surrounded  by  treachery  ; 
beware  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle ; 
beware  of  Colonel  Ross :  but,  above 
all,  beware  of  Lord  Somertown/' 

Fanny  turned  pale.  **  Good  Hea- 
ven !"  exclaimed  she,  "  what  dan- 
ger threatens  me  ?  The  people  of 
whom  you  warn  me  are  nothing  to 
me.  Why  then  should  I  fear  them  ? 
Explam  your  mysterious  caution,  I 
implore  you  ;  for  it  terrifies  without 
instructing  me." 

"  Explanation  here  is  impossible," 
replied  the  stranger,  "  but  meet  me 
in  the  Park,  where  I  first  saw  you, 
to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will  reveal 
the  mystery  that  perplexes  you." 

"  Meet  a  stranger  by  appointment," 
said  Fanny,  colouring  with  indig- 
nation, "  it  is  you^  Sir^  1  ought  to 
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fear^  who  advise  me  so  imprudently  \' 
and  rising  from  her  seat  as  she  spoke, 
she  quitted  the  side  of  the  stranger, 
and  immediately  joined  Miss  Stan- 
hope, who  had  just  beckoned  her 
to  come  to  her.  *'  You  are  a  pretty 
Miss,  indeed/*  said  she,  laughing  as 
Fanny  approached  her,  "  two  con- 
quests in  an  evening  is  too  much. 
*'  How  two  conquests,''  repeated 
Fanny,  I  do  not  understand  you? 
"  Oh !  I  will  enlighten  your  under- 
standing my  dear — you  have  been 
first  flirting  with  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  and  now  I  have  caught 
you  coqueting  with  the  rich  Mr. 
Hamilton/' 

'*  Mr.  Hamilton!"  said  Fanny, 
"  Is  the  gentleman  who  has  just  been 
talking  to  me  named  Hamilton  ? 
Yes !  my  dear,  do  you  like  the 
name  better  than  Albemarlie  ?" 

"  Oh,    no!"  said  Fanny,    naively^ 
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*'  I  only  repeated  the  name  because 
the  house  Lady  Ellincourt  purchased,* 
in    Yorkshire,    belonged    to    a    Mr. 
Hamilton,    and  I  have    always   had 
my  own  thoughts  about  that  house/' 

"  A^  ell,  and  now  I  suppose  you 
will  have  your  own  thoughts  about 
its  late  master,"  said  Miss  Stanhope, 
"  for  that  gentleman  in  black  is  he. 
The  late  Mr.  Hamilton  left  his  im- 
mense fortune  to  him,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  taking  his  name; — he  met 
with  him  abroad,  and  took  a  fancy 
to  him  for  some  of  the  winning  ways 
that  seem  to  have  charmed  you,  for 
I  hear  he  was  no  relation  to  him. 
There's  a  history  for  you  my  dear, 
so  now  let's  h^ve  your  part  of  the 
romance,  has  he  been  making  love 
to  you  ?  he  looked  mighty  sweet 
methinks. 

"No,  indeed!"  said  Fanny,  "he 
has  not  been  making  love  tome;  butdo 
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you  know  he  is  the  stranger  I  met 
with  in  Hyde  Park,  that  morning 
when  Colonel  Ross  was  so  angry  with 
me ;  and  he  is  the  person  the  Colonel 
said  was  a  swindler. 

*'  Charming,  charming!''  rejoined 
Miss  Stanhope,  "  the  plot  thickens. 
Well !  my  dear,  I  like  the  story 
vastly,  and  you  shall  marry  which 
you  like,  the  Duke  or  Mr.  Hamilton." 

"  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  my 
marrying  either,"  replied  Fanny,  in  a 
tone  of  vexation. 

**  It  is  not  so  ridiculous  as  you 
may  chuse  to  think  it,"  interrupted 
Miss  Stanhope,  "  for  I  have*the  most 
unquestionable  authority  for  assert- 
ing that  the  Duke  of  Albermarle  is  in 
love  with  you.*' 

Amelia  raised  her  voice  a  little 
as  she  pronounced  the  latter  part  of 
her  speech,  and  Lord  Somer town's 
ear  caught  the  important  information 
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it  conveyed,  as  he  was  approaching 
in  order  to  speak  to  her.  It  was 
enough  to  rouse  all  the  demon 
within  him,  and  turning  upon  his 
heel,  he  sought  for  Colonel  Ross,  to 
whom  he  merely  said,  that  *'  he 
wished  for  a  private  conference  with 
him  the  next  morning,  on  a  subject 
of  importance,  and  begged  to  know 
whether  he  would  do  him  the  honor 
of  receiving  him  to  breakfast  with 
him/' 

The  Colonel  said,  *'  he  was  dis- 
engaged, and  would  certainly  expect 
his  Lordship  at  the  hour  appointed.** 
Lord  Somertown  bowed,  and  imme- 
diately quitted  Colonel  Ross  for  the 
purpose  of  more  strictly  observing 
Fanny. 

The  result  of  this  observation  was 
not  pleasing  to  him,  for  he  had  soon 
the  pain  of  seeing  the  Duke  of 
Albermarle  resume  his  place  beside 
G  2 
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her,  and  Lord  Somertown  had  been 
too  long  an  inhabitant  of  the  world 
to  remain  any  longer  ignorant  of 
his  nephew's  sentiments  respecting 
her. 

Fury  flashed  from  his  eye  as  con- 
viction shot  through  his  heart,  and 
the  emotion  was  so  strong,  that  the 
following  words  escaped  his  clinched 
teetii,  as  his  terrible  glance  fell  upon 
the  object  of  his  hatred : — Base  worm  ! 
thou  shalt  perish  for  daring  to  oppose 
my  wishes. 

His  rage  was  changed  to  horror, 
however,  when  a  voice,  close  to  his  ear 
exclaimed  in  an  awful  tone — "  Thou 
too  art  perishable  frail  mortal!  thy 
power  is  limited,  thy  days  are  num^ 
bered — beware  then  how  thou  threat^ 
enest  another !  an  eye  observes  thee 
that  thou  dreamest  not  of." 

A  cold  shiver  ran  through  Lord 
Somertown's   frame,    as   he   Iistene<J 
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lo   accents    too    well    remembered; 
scarcely  did  he  dare  to  turn  his  head, 
lest  he   should    behold  the  face   the 
voice  had  too  fatally  recalled.     But 
curiosity  is  an  impulse  more  power- 
ful than  fear  itself.     Agitated,  as  he 
was,    with    horror  and   dismay,    he 
could  not  resist  the  eager  dictates  of 
that  arbitrary    power,    and    his    eye 
involuntarily  sought  the  person  who 
had    uttered   the    terrific   words;    it 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  retiring  form, 
and,  as  if  blasted  by  the  view,  in- 
stantly closed,    his  limbs    stiffened, 
and   he  fell  on  the  ground  ;  the  sur- 
rounding company  were  terrified  at 
this  catastrophe,  though  unconscious 
of  its  cause.     Lord  Somertown  was 
raised  from  the  ground  and    convey- 
ed into  an  adjoining  apartment,  me- 
tlical     assistance    sent    for,    and   an 
apoplectic  Jit  was  the  name  given  to 
the  visitation  oi  remorse, 
g3 
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The  confusion  this  accident  oc- 
casioned put  an  end  to  the  concert. 
The  company  hastily  called  for  their 
carriages  and  retired;  all  ex^cept 
those  immediately  connected  with 
his  Lordship.  They  staid  and  wit- 
nessed his  recovery  from  the  stupor 
into  which  an  accusing  conscience 
had  plunged  him ;  they  saw  his 
wildly  staring  eyes,  as  he  cast  them 
around  the  room  in  search  of  the 
spectre  that  had  alarmed  him  ;  and 
listened  with  horror  to  his  incoherent 
allusions  to  scences  of  former  guilt 
and  cruelty. 

The  Duke  of  Albermarle,  however, 
finding  that  his  uncle  uttered  expres- 
sions that  too  plainly  told  that  all 
was  not  right  within,  proposed  his 
being  removed  to  his  own  house, 
and,  as  the  physician  pronounced 
that  it  might  be  done  with  safety, 
his  Lordship  was   supported   to   his 
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carriage  in  the  arms  of  his  servants ; 
and  bj  that  conveyed  to  where  he 
was  put  to  bed.  His  pillow,  swelling 
with  down,  received  his  aching  head; 
the  rich  drapery  that  hung  round  his 
bed  shaded  his  dim  eyes  from  the 
tapers  that  burnt  on  his  table ;  and 
busy  attendants  crowded  around  him 
to  prevent  his  wishes. 

But,  alas!  repose  was  not  to  be 
found  within  the  sumptuous  apart- 
ment— no  down  could  administer  the 
sweets  of  rest  to  a  disturbed  con- 
science; and  although  the  silken 
hangings  might  exclude  the  blaze  of 
waxen  tapers,  they  could  not  shelter 
the  mind's  eye  from  the  bright  flame 
of  conviction  that  awakened  busy 
memory,  and  bid  her  inflict  tortures 
which  could  neither  be  borne  nor 
eluded.  The  ready  domestic,  how- 
ever, willing  to  anticipate  his  Lord's 
wishes  could  not  present  him    with 
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the  only  cordial  his  fevered  lip  pouted 
for — the  water  of  oblivion,  whose 
friendly  powers  might  teach  him  to 
forget  his  guilt,  and  thereby  escape 
the  remorse  that  harrowed  up  his 
soul,  and  filled  him  with  unutterable 
anguish. 
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CHAPTER      Vllh 


A  Morning  Visit. 

Alas  !  why  does  not  r€ morse  induce 
repentance  ?     Too  often   we    find    it 
has  a  contraj  effect,  stirring  up    in 
the  soul  poisoned  by  guilt,  sentiments 
of    fury    and     revenge     instead    of 
contrition    and   amendment.      Lord 
Somertown  was  torn    by    the  recol- 
lection of  the  deeds  of  cruelty  and 
injustice  he  had  been  guilty  of;  yet, 
instead  of  wishing  to  atone  for   his 
guilt,  or   making    restitution  to    the 
injured  parties  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  admit  of,   his  jnalicious  spirit 
panted    to    commit    more   outrages, 
a  5 
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and,  although  struggling  as  it  were 
in  the  grasp  of  death,  he  seemed  to 
wish  a  prolongation  of  his  life  merely 
to  use  it  for  the  destruction  of 
others. 

His  ear  had  convinced  him  that  a 
being  still  existed  of  whose  death  he 
had  long  thought  himself  certain ; 
and  the  tempest  of  passions  that 
conviction  awakened  in  his  soul 
gave  energy  to  his  debilitated  frame, 
and  roused  him  from  the  lethargy 
into  which  terror  had  plunged  him, 
when  first  the  surprise  assailed  him. 

*'  1  will  live,"  said  the  furious  Earl, 
raising  himself  in  his  bed,  with  an 
energy  that  astonished  his  attendants, 
**  I  will  live,  for  I  have  much  to  ac- 
complish before  I  die.'' 

Supported  by  the  fervor  which 
had  seized  his  mind,  Lord  Somertown 
was  able  to  keep  his  appointment, 
the   ensuing   morning,  with   Colonel 
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Ross,  who  felt  a  surprise  bordering 
on  incredulity  when  the  man  he 
had  thought  dying,  the  preceding 
evening,  was  introduced  into  his 
library,  and  he  beheld  his  erect 
carriage  and  ardent  eye,  in  neither 
of  which  remained  a  single  vestige  of 
indisposition. 

"  1  feel  both  rejoiced  and  as- 
tonished," exclaimed  the  Colonel,  as 
he  placed  his  noble  visitor  in  an  arm 
chair,  "  to  see  your  Lordship  so 
wonderfully  recovered  from  the  illness 
that  alarmed  us  all  so  greatly  last 
night." 

"  Weak  minds,"  replied  his  Lord- 
ship, "  are  apt  to  yield  to  the  slightest 
stroke  of  sickness,  but  mine  is  not 
cast  in  that  mould.  Colonel.  The 
business  which  has  brought  me  hither 
is  important  to  the  digniti/  of  my 
family,  and  forcible  indeed  must 
have  been   that   power  which  co!ild 
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have  tempted  me  to  defer  it.  Your 
high  character  for  politeness  Colonel, 
induces  nie  to  hope  that  you  will  give 
me  the  information  I  require,  and, 
perhaps  subsequent  circumstances 
may  induce  you  to  lend  your  assist- 
ance to  the  forwarding  of  my  views 
in  an  affair  of  much  moment." 

The  Colonel  bowed,  and  Lord 
Somertow  n  proceeded — You  have 
a  girl  under  your  care  w  ho  is  a  per- 
fect enigma  ;  would  you,  Sir,  inform 
me  who  she  really  is  ? 

*'  That  is  not  in  my  power  my 
Lord,^*  replied  Colonel  Ross,  "  my 
ignorance  on  that  subject  is  as  pro- 
found as  your  Lordship's.'* 

''  Astonishing  !"  rejoined  Lord 
Somertow^n:  "  Is  not  Lady  Maria 
better  informed  }*' 

**  I  assure  your  Lordship  with 
truth,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  that 
neither  Maria  nor  myself  know  the 
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least  tittle  concerning  the  j^erson  you 
allude  to,  excepting  that  she  is  afound- 
ling,  and  is  called  Fanny,  She  has 
no  surname,  nor  do  I  believe  the 
poor  girl  is  any  wiser  on  this  subject 
than  ourselves.** 

"  If  it  be  not  impertinent,"  said 
Lord  Somertown,  "  may  I  ask  what 
motive  could  induce  people  of  rank, 
like  Colonel  Ross  and  Lady  iMaria, 
to  make  a  person,  so  obscure,  the 
inmate  of  their  house,  and  to  in- 
troduce her  in  parties  where  her 
doubtful  origin  must  be  a  source  of 
pain  to  herself,  and  resentment  to 
those  who  £eej  their  dignity  insulted 
by  having  such  a  person  obtruded 
upon  them.  But,  perhaps,  the  ro- 
mantic spirit  of  these  novel-reading 
times  suggested  the  probability  that 
the  girl  might  be  some  Princess  in  dis- 
guise,   fled  from  her   persecutors   to 
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take  refuge  in  this  land  of  benevo- 
lence and  philanthropy. 

"  Indeed!"  replied  Colonel  Ross, 
'*  we  never  gave  ourselves  the  trouble 
of  conjecturing  who  the  girl  might 
be,  but  merely  took  her  undet  our 
care  at  the  request  of  Lady  Dowager 
Ellincourt,  who  is  a  relation  and 
very  intimate  friend  of  my  wife's." 

"  Lady  Dowager^  Ellincourt!" 
repeated  Lord  Somertown,  and  his 
lip  quivered  with  stifled  rage.  If 
she  be  an  eUve  of  Lady  Ellincourt^s 
there  is  every  thing  to  be  expected 
from  her  which  intrigue  and  artifice 
can  accomplish.  I  mortally  hate 
that  woman  !"  continued  his  Lord- 
ship, knitting  his  brow,  "  and  the 
babbling  fool  her  son  is  even  more 
intolerable  than  herself;  but  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  business 
before   us.     Are  you   aware   Colonel 
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of  the  mischief  your  mistaken  con- 
descension to  this  bej^gar's  brat  has 
occasioned?'* 

"  No!  my  Lord/'  replied  Colonel 
Ross,  "  I  never  yet  supposed  her  of 
consequence  enough  to  become  the 
source  of  any  mischief  to  any  one  ; 
unless,  indeed,'*  added  he,  smiling, 
^'  the  witchery  of  her  beauty  has  en- 
slaved your  Lordship,  the  girl  is  cer- 
tainly a  lovely  creature!"  ^ 

Lord  Somertown's  eyes  struck  fire 
— "  You  do  not  mean  to  insult  me 
Colonel,  1  hope,"  said  he. 

"  Simple  badinage,  I  assure  your 
Lordship ;"  replied  the  Colonel, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
*'  But  I  beseech  your  Lordship  to 
inform  me  what  crime  poor  Fanny 
has  committed?" 

''  In  the  first  place,  she  has  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Miss  Stanhope," 
replied  Lord   Somertown,  ''  which  I 
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deem  an  intolerable  degradation  to 
that  young  lady  ;  and,  in  the  next, 
acting  with  the  consuiniTiate  art 
which  those  low  people  generally 
possess,  she  has  insinuated  herself 
into  the  favour  of  my  half-witted 
nephew,  who,  dazzled  with  the 
beauty  you  extolled  so  highly,  and 
bewitched  by  the  artful  blandish- 
ments of  the  sorceress,  fancies  him- 
self desperately  in  love  with  her;  so 
much  so,  that  forgetful  of  his  engage- 
ments to  Miss  Stanhope,  and  the 
dignity  of  his  own  rank,  he  is  at  this 
moment  planning  a  scheme  to  run 
away  with  and  marry  this  young 
adventuress.  I  have  this  information 
from  the  most  unquestionable  autho- 
rity, confirmed  by  my  own  observa- 
tion." 

Colonel  Ross  was  thunder-struck 
when  he  heard  Lord  Somertown 
declare,  that  the  Duke  of  Albermarle 
intended  to   marry  Fanny.     He  had 
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observed  the  Duke's  attentions  to  the 
object  of  his  own  designs,  but  an 
idea  of  marriage  had  never  entered 
his  imagination ;  the  cold  disdain 
which  the  countenance  of  Fanny 
uniformly  displayed  whenever  the 
Duke  addressed  her,  in  company,  had 
thrown  Colonel  Ross  oft*  his  guard, 
and  lulled  his  fears  to  sleep.  He 
seemed  now  to  awaken  to  a  sudden 
sense  of  his  danger,  and  his  rage 
was  little  inferior  to  Lord  Somer- 
town's,  as  the  conviction  darted 
through  his  mind. 

"Consummate  hypocrite!"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  so  young  and  so  artful ! 
the  coolness  with  which  she  always 
appeared  to  treat  the  Duke  made  me 
believe  his  Grace's  overtures  were  of 
a  different  nature." 

''  1  rejoice,"  said  Lord  Somertown, 
"  that  Colonel  Ross  appears  to  see 
this  affair  in  the  same  atrocious  light 
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that  I  do.  Nothing  surely  is  so  un- 
pardonable as  when  alow  person,  like 
that  girl,  takes  advantage  of  the 
kindness  shewn  her  by  persons  of  a 
superior  rank,  to  steal  into  a  noble 
family,  and  for  ever  tarnish  the 
honor  of  it  by  so  unequal  a  union. 
Good  heavens !  the  Duke  of  Albermarle 
to  marry  a  foundling  !  a  girl  without 
a  name! 

'*  Horrid  indeed  !*'  exclaimed  Col. 
Ross,  whose  objections  to  the  union 
sprung  from  a  very  different  cause 
to  what  Lord  Somertown  imasjined. 

"  Your  feelings  Colonel  are  so 
consonant  to  mine,  upon  this  sub- 
ject,'' said  his  Lordship,  "  that  I 
flatter  myself  you  will  not  refuse 
your  aid  in  preventing  so  fatal  a* 
termination  of  my  hopes  as  this  ill- 
assorted  marriage." 

*'  Your  Lordship  may  command 
me,*'  replied   Colonel    Ross,  *'  therev 
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is  nothing  that  I  would  not  do  to 
prevent  it.' 

Lord  Somertown  shook  the  Colonel 
by  the  hand — "  My  good  friend," 
said  his  Lordship,  *'  this  ready  com- 
pliance exceeds  my  hopes.  1  will 
now  lay  aside  all  reserve,  and  you 
and  I  will  presently  understand  each 
other  I  am  sure.'' 

Lord  Somertown  was  right;  Col. 
Ross  was  not  one  of  the  scrupulous  sort 
when  he  had  any  self-gratification  in 
view,  and  as  Lord  Somertown's  pro- 
posals all  appeared  calculated  to 
further  his  own  wishes,  he  started 
no  objection  to  the  diabolical  scheme 
his  Lordship  laid  before  him.  \^  hat 
that  scheme  was,  will  appear  here- 
after, for  the  consultation  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  appearance  of  a 
servant,  who  announced"  the  arrival 
of  a  visitor. 

"  Mr.   Hamilton,"    said   he,    ''  re- 
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quests  the  favov  of  a  few  minutes 
conference  Sir/'  said  the  servant, 
bowing,  he  is  waiting*  in  the  break- 
fast room/' 

"Hamilton!  Hamilton!*'  repeat- 
ed the  Colonel,  ''  i  dan't  know  him  ; 
why  didn't  you  say  I  was  engaged  ?" 

"  1  did.  Sir,  but  he  would  not 
be  denied.  He  said  he  knew  you 
were  at  home,  because  Lord  Somer- 
town's  carriage  was  waiting  at  the 
door,  and  he  heard  his  Lordship 
make  an  appointment  with  you  at 
the  concert  last  night." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Colonel,  ''  then 
it  7nust  be  the  rich  Hamilton,  for  he 
was  there  last  night,  I  was  told  ;  but 
I  don't  know  him  when  I  see  him  ; 
so  what  he  can  want  of  me,  1  cannot 
conceive." 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  asked  if  x\liss 
Fanny  was  at  home,  first,"  said  the 
servant,  "  and   when  I  told  him  she 
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vras  on  a  visit  at  the  Marquis  of 
Petersfield's,  he  gave  his  name,  and 
desired  to  see  jou,  Sir/' — 

*'  Very  well/'  replied  the  Colonel ; 
**teU  Mr.  Hamilton  I  will  wait  upon 
him  immediately/' 

The  servant  withdrew. 

"  I  think  we  may  make  some  use 
of  this  circumstance/*  said  Lord  So- 
mertown.  This  is  some  lover  of  that 
artful  girl's/' 

«•' Perhaps  so,  indeed/'  answered 
Colonel  Ross,  reddening,  for  he  hat- 
ed to  hear  of  any  lover  for  Fanny  ; 
"  does  your  Lordship  know  Mr.  Ha- 
milton ;  he  seems  to  know  you  ?" 

*^  That  may  be  very  possible,'* 
replied  Lord  Somertown,  answering 
the  Colonel's  last  observation,  "  many 
people  know  me^  of  whom  I  have 
not  the  most  distant  knowledge; 
this  Hamilton  is  one  of  them.  He 
may  be  a  ncA  man,  but  he   is  cer- 
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tainly  not  a  man  of  consequence^  for 

I  never  heard  of  him  before." 

Lord  Somertown  now  ordered  his 
chariot,     and    taking    leave    of  the 

Colonel,  he  said,  "  Remember  your 

promise,  and  command  me  in  what 

way  you  chuse." 

"Your  Lordship  need  not  fear," 
answered  his  base  associate,  "  I  am 
too  much  interested  in  the  event,  to 
be  lukewarm  in  the  cause." 

Lord  Somertown  nodded  assent, 
and  proceeded  to  his  carriage.  He 
readily  believed  the  Colonel's  as- 
sertion that  he  was  interested  in  the 
event,  because  he  had  promised  him 
a  borough,  for  which  honour  he  had 
long  been  sighing. 

Colonel  Ross  was  a  deep  politician, 
and  a  strong  party  man,  there  was 
enough,  therefore,  in  the  promise,  to 
awaken  his  energy.  But  his  Lord- 
ship  knew   not  the    most   powerful 
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stimulus  to  the  base  action  he  had 
undertaken  ;  he  knew  not  that  urged 
by  a  brutal  passion,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  jargon  of  modern  de- 
pravity, he  dignified  with  the  name 
of  lovcy  this  pretended  patriot  was 
secretly  rejoicing  that  an  opportunity 
offered  of  uniting  in  the  same  cause 
his  ambition  and  his  inclination. 
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CHAPTER     IX. 


A  Proposal. 

When  Colonel  Ross  entered  the 
breakfast  room  he  was  struck  with 
the  noble  appearance  of  the  gentle- 
man who  was  there  waiting  for  him, 
and  a  faint  recollection  of  having 
once  seen  him  before,  stole  across  his 
mind  as  he  paid  his  compliments  to 
him. 

Mr.  Hamilton  appeared  to  be  about 
forty  years  of  age,  or  hardly  so 
much,  for  there  were  traces  of  suffer- 
ing on  his  countenance  that  seemed 
to  tell  a  tale  of  sorrow  rather  than 
of  years.     His  features  were  beauti- 
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ful,  and  the  expression  of  high  spirit 
that  sparkled  in  his  dark  eye,  was 
soft€ned  by  the  benevolence  that 
mingled  with  its  vivid  rays ;  his 
brow  was  arched,  and  his  nose  a  per- 
fect acquiline.  His  mouth,  too,  was 
calculated  to  inspire  his  beholders 
with  confidence  ;  candour  seemed  to 
play  upon  his  lips,  and  truth  herself 
gave  sanction  to  the  sweet  smile 
that  adorned  them.  I  have  always 
thought  that  feature  the  most  un- 
erring index  of  the  mind.  Heaven  has 
made  it  the  organ  by  which  we  are  in- 
tended to  make  our  thoughts  known 
to  each  other :  and  although  the 
exalted  gift  is  frequently  perverted, 
the  portals  through  which  the  speech 
must  pass,  remain  faithful  to  the 
purpose  of  the  heart  that  suggests 
it.  Never  did  the  smile  of  artful 
blandishment  or  constrained  polite- 
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ness  wear  the  guise  of  truth.  The 
words  that  sound  from  the  mouth 
may  be  false,  but  the  curve  that 
marks  the  lip  at  their  departure  is 
true  to  the  feeling  that  is  either 
expressed  or  disguised  by  their  ut- 
terance/' 

It  was  impossible  to  find  a  face 
formed  with  more  faultless  grace 
than  Mr.  Hamilton's,  it  displayed  the 
perfection  of  manly  beauty,  yet  did 
the  shades  of  a  deep  melancholy  sit 
on  his  pensive  brow,  and  cloud  his 
eye  with  sadness  ;  but  it  was  a  me- 
lancholy that  spoke  of  resignation 
and  fortitude,  awakening  sympathy 
allied  to  respect,  in  the  hearts  of 
his  beholders. 

The  dignity  with  which  he  re- 
turned Colonel  Ross's  compliments, 
seemed  to  be  natural  to  him  ;  and 
the  urbanity    of   his   manners   con- 
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vinced  his  host  that  he  inust  be 
nohle  as  well  as  rich,  although  Lord 
Somertovvn  had  pronounced  him  to 
be  nobody^  because  not  upon  the 
list  of  his  right  honourable  ac- 
quaintances. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  the  nobiiity 
oi  nature^  which  is,  it  must  be  con^ 
fessed,  of  more  intrinsic  value  than 
that  conferred  by  hereditary  rank. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Colonel  felt 
so  little  doubt  of  his  guest*s  claim 
to  respect,  that  he  began  an  ela- 
borate apology  for  having  kept  him 
waiting  so  long. 

"  It  is  /  who  ought  to  apologize 
for  my  intrusion,  Sir,*'  replied  Mr. 
Hamilton,  with  a  benignant  smile  ; 
^  but,  I  trust,  when  you  know  the 
motive  that  induced  me  to  take  such 
a  liberty,  that  you  will  be  inclined 
to  forgive  me  for  it.*' 
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The  Colonel  bowed,  and  Mr.  Ha- 
milton proceeded : 

"  You  have  a  young  lady  under 
your  protection,  Sir,  for  whom  I  feel 
an  interest,  it  will  be  as  difficult  for 
me  to  describe,  as  I  already  find  it  to 
comprehend  the  cause  of,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  the  resemblance  she  bears 
to  a  dear  friend  of  mine  long  since 
numbered  with  the  dead." 

"  Fanny  has  powerful  attractions,'* 
said  Colonel  Ross,  rather  sarcasti- 
cally, "  and,  I  think,  I  can  under- 
stand the  sort  of  interest  she  has 
excited  in  your  heart,  Sir,  without 
any  far-fetched  illustration  of  so  com- 
mon an  event/' 

The  blush  of  resentment  mantled 
on  Mr.  Hamilton's  cheek,  as  he  list- 
ened to  the  Colonel's  illiberal  re- 
mark. 

'•  Of  Miss  Fanny's  attractions,  ex- 
cepting that  powerful   one  of  inno- 
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cent  sweetness,  that  so  peculiarly 
characterises  her  countenance,  /  can 
have  a  very  superficial  knowledge," 
said  Mr.  Hamilton,  indignantly. — 
*'  Your  suspicions,  Sir,  are  premature. 
I  am  not  come  here  in  the  character 
of  a  lover ;  it  is  a  title  I  disclaim. 
My  heart  is  for  ever  shut  against  the 
power  of  beauty  ;  my  passions  are 
dead  ;  and  philanthropy  is  the  last 
surviving  feeling  of  my  soul.  Miss 
Fanny's  features  awakened  the  re- 
membrance of  a  long  lost  friend,  and 
she  became  immediately  an  object  of 
inexpressible  interest  to  me.  I  in- 
quired who  she  was,  and  was  in- 
formed that  she  is  an  orphan,  and 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  stran- 
gers. Whether  this  tale  be  true  or 
not,  I  cannot  tell,  and  therefore  came 
to  solicit  the  favor  from  you.  Sir,  of 
farther  particulais  concerning  the 
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young  lady.  If  you  will  inform  m^ 
what  her  name  is,  and  to  what  fa- 
mily she  is  related,  I  shall  consider 
myself  greatly  your  debtor,  and  will 
endeavour  to  forget  the  too  hasty 
judgment  you  formed  of  my  inten- 
tions, which  I  now  declare  to  be 
pure  as  parental  kindness  can  dictate. 
This  young  lady  pleases  me  ;  she  is 
poor  and  I  am  rich  :  I  am  alone  in 
the  world,  without  a  single  claim 
upon  me  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
immense  fortune  I  enjoy  ;  what, 
therefore,  can  I  do  more  likely  to 
conduce  to  my  own  happiness, 
than  to  insure  that  of  this  child  of 
misfortune,  by  ....  '' 

"  Alarrying  her,  1  suppose,  Sir," 
interrupted  Colonel  Ross,  whose  pre- 
dilection in  favour  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
at  his  first  entrance  was  now  con- 
verted into  jealous  hatred. 
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*'  1  am  astonished,"  exclaimed  Mi*. 
Hamilton,  "  at  your  persisting  in 
perverting  my  meaning,  Sir.  I  tell 
you  1  am  not  a  lover  ;  and  I  beg  you 
will  attend  to  what  I  say,  and  ende^- 
vour  to  believe  it/' 

**  That  would  be  an  effort  above 
me,*'  replied  the  Colonel  ;  "  I  must 
confess  I  am  not  so  romantically 
given  as  very  easily  to  believe,  that 
a  sober  middle-aged  gentleman,  like 
youi-self,  Mr.  Hamilton,  whatever  he 
may  profess,  would  interest  himself 
about  a  pretty  girl,  like  the  one 
under  my  protection,  for  the  mere 
philanthropic  gratification  of  disin- 
terestedly providing  for  her.  Under 
this  impression,  I  am  constrained  to 
tell  you,  Sir,  that  your  visits  will 
be  dispensed  w^ith  at  this  house.  .  .  . 
You  confess  that  you  have  no  inten- 
tion of  marri/ing  Fanny  ;  and  as  no 
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other  overtures  can  be  received  by 
her  guardians,  all  quest4oi^s  respect- 
ing her,  from  you,  Sir,  will  be  deem- 
ed impertinent/* 

As  Colonel  Ross  spoke,  he  rose 
from  his  chair  and  pulled  the  bell : 
a  servant  appeared. 

'*  Mr.  Hamilton's  carriage,'*  said 
he. 

Mr.  Hamilton  rose  indignantly, 
and  darting  a  look  of  contempt  at 
the  Colonel,  "  I  have  stooped,"  said 
he,  "  to  ask  as  a  favor,  what,  per- 
haps, I  ought  rather  to  have  de- 
manded, as  the  champion  of  op- 
pressed innocence.  I  have  marked 
you,  Colonel  Ross,  and  I  warn  you 
to  beware  what  you  do.  We  seldom 
suspect  sinister  designs  in  others,  un- 
less we  have  cherished  them  our- 
selves.*' 

'*  The  application  is  good,  in  your 
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own  case,  Sir/*  said  the  Colonel,  and 
turned  on  his  heel  ;  for  there  was  a 
scrutiny  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  eye  that 
disconcerted  him. 

Mr.  Hamilton  now  withdrew  ;  and 
as  he  stepped  into  his  chariot,  he 
vowed  to  devote  himself  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  defenceless  Fanny. 
Some  hints  that  had  reached  his  ear 
in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  res- 
pecting her,  had  awakened  suspi- 
cions which  were  now  confirmed  by 
the  Colonel's  behaviour. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Hamilton  was  gone. 
Colonel  Ross  returned  to  his  study, 
in  order  to  think  over  without  the 
probability  of  an  interruption,  the 
best  means  that  could  be  devised  to 
prevent  Fanny  from  being  informed 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  designs  in  her 
favour. 

The  Colonel  did  not  entertain  a 
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doubt  that  a  marriage  was  her  new 
friend's  ultimate  view,  although  in 
the  beginning  of  the  affair  he  chose 
to  assume  a  more  disinterested  cha- 
racter. Of  that  benevolence  that  de- 
lights in  making  others  happy,  with- 
out one  selfish  view  in  the  action, 
Colonel  Ross  knew  nothing;  the  feel- 
ings of  his  heart,  if  he  had  any,  they 
had  been  either  stifled  in  their  in- 
fancy or  called  forth  only  for  selfish, 
sensual  enjoyments. 

He  was  the  younger  brother  of  an 
earl,  and  provided  for  by  his  father, 
as  younger  brothers  generally  are  in 
noble  families.  The  meanness  allied 
to  cunning,  natural  to  his  disposition, 
had  early  taught  him  to  win  upon 
his  elder  brother's  heart,  by  the  blan- 
dishment of  adulation,  and  servile 
submission  to  his  will.  The  artifice 
had   succeeded,  and    Lord  Ballafyn 
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had  rewarded  his  complaisant  bro- 
ther with  a  commission,  and  a  pretty 
estate,  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 
family,  in  addition  to  what  his 
father  had  left  him.  His  marriage 
with  Lady  IVIaria  Trentham,  had 
increased  his  fortune,  as  she  had 
thirty  thousand  pounds  more  than 
her  sisters,  which  had  been  bequeath- 
ed her  by  her  maternal  grandfather. 
But  tell  me  when  was  the  sordid 
mind  satisfied  ? 

Colonel  Ross  was  avaricious  and 
extremely  proud  :  it  was  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  opposite  propensities  of 
these  feelings  ;  as  the  demands  of  his 
pride  were  severe  taxes  upon  his- 
meanness.  An  opportunity  now  of- 
fered of  gratifying  all  his  evil  ten- 
dencies, and  he  felt  the  impulse  irre- 
sistible. 

Should    Mr.  Hamilton's  generous 
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intentions  be  made  known  respecting 
Fanny,  it  might  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  his  scheme,  and  disappoint 
his  hopes  of  realising  both  riches  and 
power,  by  the  very  act  that  woiiM 
give  him  the  uninterrupted  posses- 
sion of  the  girl  he  had  long  secretly 
sighed  for. 

Colonel  Ross  had  a  head  formed 
for  intrigue  ;  he  was  not  therefore 
long  in  his  deliberations,  but  de- 
cided with  a  promptitude  for  which 
he  had  often  been  praised  by  his 
partners  in  iniquity. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  his  amiable 
lady,  he  informed  her  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's visit,  but  disguised  the  motives 
of  it,  under  the  most  daring  false- 
hood. He  represented  that  gentle- 
man's application  to  himself  as  the 
nefarious  trick  of  an  abandoned  se- 
ducer, who,  pleased  with  the  pretty 
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lace  of  ail  innocent  inexperienced 
girl,  wished  to  ensnare  her  by  a  pre- 
tended show  of  friendship. 

*'  He  did  not  dare  to  avow  his 
diabolical  designs/'  said  the  Colonel, 
because  he  feared  I  should  kick  him 
♦out  of  my  house  ;  but,  after  having 
» offered  to  provide  for  the  girl,  out  of 
the  ample  fortune  he  possesses,  he 
had  the  effrontery  to  own,  when 
pressed  upon  by  my  questions  that 
he  had  no  thoughts  of  marrying 
her."— 

"  Good  Heavens  '/*  exclaimed  Lady 
Maria.  "  Can  it  be  possible  that 
any  one  can  be  so  depraved?  But 
how  did  you  treat  such  a  shocking 
breach  of  decency  ?" 

"  I  was  greatly  incensed,"  replied 
the  Colonel,  ''  and,  after  forbiddii :g 
him  the  house,  I  rang  the  bell,  and 
called  for  his  carriage." 
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''  Charming/'  said  Lady  INlaria  ; 
"  and  what  did  he  say  to  that  ?'* 

"  Oh,  he  sneaked  off  without  re- 
senting the  affront  I  had  offered  him. 
But,  my  dear  Maria,  we  must  take 
double  care  of  poor  Fanny.  I  wish 
she  had  iinished  her  visit  at  the  Mar- 
quis of  Petersfield's.  This  is  a  dan- 
gerous fellow  :  he  is  certainly  the 
handsomest  man  /  ever  saw,  and 
extremely  fascinating  ;  and  although 
he  is  past  the  bloom  of  youth,  he 
may  be  a  formidable  tempter  to  the 
inexperienced  Fanny.  I  really  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  take  her  into 
the  country,  for  a  little  while  :  should 
you  have  any  objection  to  visiting 
Pemberton  Abbey,  for  a  few  we«ks?" 
"  Oh,  no;  I  should  like  it  of  all 
things,  if  you  think  it  necessary," 
said  Lady  Maria. 

*'  It   is    necessary,   you    may    be 
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sure,*'  replied  the  Colonel.  Hamil- 
ton will  leave  no  artifice  untried  to 
entrap  her,  jou  maj  depend  upon 
that  ;  and  the  poor  girl  will  be  lost 
before  we  are  aware  of  his  designs  : 
but  you  must  not  let  Fanny  suppose 
we  leave  town  on  her  account,  or  it 
is  an  hundred  to  one  but  it  will 
make  her  unwilling  to  go/' 

"  Indeed,*'  said  Lady  Maria,  "  you 
are  mistaken  ;  I  am  sure  that  reason 
would  make  her  go  more  readily  : 
you  have  now  alarmed  me  so  truly 
that  I  shall  be  as  much  on  the  watch 
as  Tou  are. 

''  Fanny  is  very  beautiful  ,  and  if 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hamilton  can 
form  such  designs  against^her,  what 
has  she  not  to  fear  from  those  of  less 
sober  habits,  who  openly  protess  to 
admire  her  ?'' 
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"It  is  impossible  to  calculute," 
said  the  Colonel  ;'*  and  therefore  the 
sooner  she  goes  into  the  country  the 
better." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


TetC'd'tete, 

AVhex  Lady  Maria  met  Fanny  in 
the  course  of  that  day,  she  mentioned 
the  circumstance  o(  Mr,  Hamilton's 
visit  and  her  own,  and  Colonel 
Ross's  alarm  upon  the  subject,  add- 
ing that  it  was  their  decided  opinion 
that  her  safety  depended  upon  her 
immediate  removal  into  the  country. 
"  I  will  accompany  you,  Fanny," 
said  the  good-natured  but  weak- 
minded  Lady  Maria,  "  for  surely  you 
cannot  object  to  go."  '•  1  h^ve  not 
the  least  objection  to  leaving  town," 
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said  Fanny  laughing,  "  but  really 
cannot  see  any  necessity  for  so 
doing  on  Mr.  Hamilton's  account ; 
I  am  sure  wei-e  I  to  consult  my  own 
inclination,  he  is  one  of  the  last  peo- 
ple I  should  wish  to  fly  from  :  there 
is  something  so  fascinating  in  his 
manner,  that  1  feel  to  love  without 
knowing  him,  his  voice  is  persuasion 
itself,  I  could  listen  to  it  for  ever*' 
*'  Upon  my  honor,  you  astonish  and 
frighten  me,*'  said  Lady  Maria, 
*'  this  must  be  a  most  dangerous 
man  indeed.  ^^  hy,  iny  dear  Fanny, 
you  have  seen  him  only  once  and  he 
has  absolutely  turned  your  head.'* 

"  I  beg  3  our  Ladyship's  pardon," 
replied  Fanny,  ''  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Hamilton  twice,  for  he  is  the  very 
gentleman  who  rescued  me  from  the 
impertinence  of  the  man  in  Hyde 
Park.       I    recollected   his    voice   the 
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instant  he  spoke  last  night,  it  seemed 
to  thrill  through  my  very  heart. 
,  *'  It  could  not  be  the  same  person, 
toy  dear,''  answered  Lady  Maria, 
or  Colonel  Ross  would  have  remem- 
bered him,  for  you  know  he  saw 
him."  "  I  know  he  did,"  rejoined 
Fanny,  "  but  perhaps  he  did  not 
make  such  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  Colonel's  memory  as  he  did  upon 
mine — it  is  impossible  that  /  should 
ever  forget  him." 

"  Well,  upon  my  honor,  Fanny, 
you  talk  so  strangely,  1  cannot  tell 
what  to  make  of  you  ;  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  stranger,  and  then  speak 
about  it  as  unconcerned  as  if  there 
were  nothing  in  it,  is  so  unlike  your 
natural  character,  that  I  really  do 
not  know  my  friend  Fanny  in  the 
picture." 

'*  I  know  very  little  about    love^*' 
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veplied  Fanny,  naively^  "but  I  do 
not  think  what  I  feel  for  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton is  what  is  generally  understood 
by  the  term  falling  in  love,  I  cannot 
be  said  to  love  a  person  that  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  unacquainted  witli  a 
single  virtue  that  may  adorn  Mr. 
Hamilton  :  I  am  equally  ignorant 
whether  his  character  is  not  tarnished 
by  some  vice  that  would  disgust  me 
were  it  known  to  me.  Esteem  is 
therefore  impossible,  and  love  in  my 
heart  cannot  exist  without  it ;  yet  am 
I  irresistibly  drawn  as  it  were  by  a 
secret  instinct  which  I  can  neither 
account  for,  nor  describe,  to  feel 
interested  for  this  gentleman  beyond 
what  I  ever  before  experienced  for 
any  mortal.'* 

"  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,''  said 
Lady  Maria,  "  this  man  has  used 
some   unfair  means   to  engage  your 
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affections.  I  have  heard  there  are 
charms  that  will  take  such  eftect  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  escape 
their  witchcraft,  and  your  descrip- 
tion of  your  unaccountable  partiality 
for  Mr.  Hamilton  convinces  me  that 
jou  are  under  the  influence  of  some 
demoniac  conjuration. 

"  Surely,  my  dear  Lady  Maria/' 
said  Fanny,  "  you  cannot  be  weak 
enough  to  believe  in  witchcraft  ?  I 
cannot  help  laughing  at  such  a  pre- 
posterous idea.^' 

"  You  may  laugh,  if  you  please," 
answered  Lady  Maria,  "  but  I  shall 
lose  no  time  in  taking  you  out  of 
town.  I  vow  I  shall  expect  to  see  you 
carried  away  in  a  whirlwind  or  con- 
veyed up  the  chimney  if  you  remain 
within  the  circle  of  this  vile  necro- 
mancer any  longer.*' 

''  Nay,  my   dear  friend,"  replied 
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Fanny,  *'  if  such  be  indeed  your 
creed,  a  removal  into  the  country 
will  avail  n*e  but  little,  a  genie  so 
powerful  can  surely  find  me  in  the 
most  sequestered  retreat  ;  I  am 
nevertheless  ready  to  accompany  your 
Ladyship  at  the  shortest  notice.'' 

When  Miss  Stanhope  was  informed 
of  Lady  Maria's  suclden  determina- 
tion to  quit  London,  and  take  Fanny 
with  her,  she  expressed  the  most 
violent  discontent  ;  it  was  impossible 
any  longer  to  carry  on  the  cheat  that 
had  hitherto  puzzled  the  Duke,  for 
he  had  more  than  once  entertained 
doubts  as  to  the  perfect  truth  of  the 
story  which  he  had  at  first  implicitly 
believed. 

*'  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this 
unaccountable  whim,"  said  that 
young  lady  to  Fanny,  *'  is  Lady 
Maria      light-headed,     or    has     the 
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Colonel  some  intrigue  upon  his  haads 
that  he  cannot  carry  on  so  well 
whiJe  his  wife  is  in  tov»»n  ?  For  I 
imagine  he  is  not  to  make  one  it  this 
Quixote  expedition." 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  answered 
Fanny,  "  for  nothing  has  been 
explained  to  me  excepting  what  I 
have  told  you,  that  Colonel  Ross  has 
taken  it  in  his  head  that  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton is  a  conjuror,  and  that  I  shall  be 
conveyed  to  some  enchanted  castle 
by  a  touch  of  his  wand,  unless  I  am 
immediately  removed  into  the  coun- 
try ;  Lady  Maria  is  a  convert  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  the  result  is,  I 
niiLSt  go  into  the  country.*' 

"  \A  ell,  my  dear,"  answered  Miss 
Stanhope,  ''  if  I  were  you  I  would 
please  these  two  fools;  I  would  go 
into  the  country,  but  it  should  not 
be   where  they  please,  but   where  I 
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liked  myself;  I  will  explain  my&elf 
more  fully  this  evening  if  yon  will 
come  into  my  die  sing  room  as  soon 
as  we  leave  the  dining-parlour.  It 
will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not 
shew  them  that  you  understood  cow- 
juration  as  well  as  they,  and  knov/ 
how  to  get  into  an  enchanted  castle 
without  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ha- 
milton." 

Fanny  looked  surprised—-''  What 
do  you  mean  Amelia  ?*'  said  she. 

**  A  riddle  you  cannot  comprehend 
yet/'  replied  Miss  Stanhope,  "  but  I 
tell  you  it  shall  be  explained  to  you 
in  the  evening ;  one  thing  however  I 
will  tell  you.  On  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  scheme  comprised  in 
that  riddle  depends  my  future  happi- 
ness." 

Fanny  in  vain  entreated  Miss  Stan- 
Lope  to  explain  herself  more  fully  : 
she  would  not  do  it. 
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''  Where  is  it  they  are  going  to  take 
you  to  Fanny/'  said  she,  not  noticing 
the  questions  which  hacl  just  been 
asked  her. 

"  Into  Yorkshire/'  replied  her 
friend,  '•  Lady  Ellencourt  gave  Colo- 
nel Ross  and  Lady  Maria  permission 
to  make  use  of  her  seat  there  when- 
ever they  found  it  agreeable ;  and  I 
assure  you  I  shall  feel  great  pleasure 
in  revisiting  a  place  where  I  have 
spent  so  many  happy  days/' 

"  Why,  Pemberton  Abbey  is  an 
odd  place  to  take  you  to,  if  they 
are  afraid  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  He  has 
a  large  estate  that  joins  Lady  Ellen- 
court's,  which,  you  kno^v,  together 
with  the  mansion,  was  purchased  of 
the  gentleman  who  left  the  fortune 
to  the  Conjuror^  a>s  your  wise  ones 
call  Mr.  Hamilton.  Apropos,  you 
say  he  was  your  champion  in  Hyde- 
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Park  when  you  were  attacked  by 
the  Dragon  of  Wantley.  Do  you 
think  him  handsome  :*' 

"  The  handsomest  man  I  ever 
saw/'  answered  Fanny. 

"  Hush,  my  dear ;  you  forget  3-ou 
have  seen  the  Duke  of  Albemarle. 
You  surely  do  not  think  Mr.  Ha- 
milton to  be  compared  with  the 
Duke." 

*'  1  don*t  expect  z/oz^  should  think 
so/'  replied  Fanny  ;  "  but  you  may 
allow  me  to  prefer  Mr.  Hamilton  to 
the  Duke/' 

"  Prefer  him  !  Why,  certainly, 
you  do  not  like  Mr.  Hamilton  best. 
I  shall  believe  in  the  conjuration 
scheme,  if  you  say  yes/'  interrupted 
Miss  Stanhope. 

'■'  Nay,  as  to  liking  either/'  an- 
swered Fanny,  "  /  am  not  well 
enough    acquainted  with    them    to 
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warrant  such  an  expression ;  but  I 
certainly  know  which  interests  me 
most." 

**  And  pray  let  us  hear  who  thai 
happy  creature  is/*  said  Amelia. 

"Mr.  Hamilton,  beyond  all  com- 
parison/' rejoined  Fanny  ;  "  and  yet 
I  know  not  why  it  is  so/* 

*'  Sorcery  and  witchcraft!"  ex- 
claimed Amelia.  '*  Lady  Maria  is 
right  ! 

"  Why  my  dear  he  is  an  old  man 
compared  to  you.  For  Heaven's  sake 
don't  fall  in  love  with  an  old  man. 

"  I  am  not  in  love/'  answered 
Fanny,  pettishly  ;  ''  I  hate  that  word. 
I  tell  you,  Amelia,  I  would  not  marry 
Mr.  Hamilton,  if  he  were  the  Em- 
peror of  the  world." 

**  Marry  him,  indeed  !  No,  I  hope 
you  would  not  think  of  marrj^ing  a 
I  2 
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man  who  is  old  enough  to  be  your 
father." 

"My  father!"  ejaculated  Fanny. 
*'  Sweet  words  !  Ho>v  does  my  or* 
phan  heart  pant  to  hail  that  honored 
name!  Oh,  that  I  had  a  father! 
That  Mr.  Hamilton  were  my  fa- 
ther!" 

"Now  that's  a  good  girl,"  said 
Miss  Stanhope. 

"  That's  an  excellent  thought.  I 
dare  say  Mr.  Hamilton  is  your  fa- 
ther ;  and  that  accounts  for  the  won- 
derful sympathy  between  you.  You 
are  a  foundling,  you  know." 

"  But  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  Creole, 
is  he  not  r"  said  Fanny,  who  caught 
eagerly  at  the  suggestion  so  lightly 
made  by  her  giddy  friend. 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  Creole,  and 
never  was  in  England  till  now  }'* 
"Oh,  never  mind  that,''  rejoined 
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Amelia,  ''  inconsistencies  are  nothing 
in  a  novcL  You  were  sent  over  in  a 
hamper  to  be  educated  in  England ; 
and  tlien  he  forgot  to  inquire  where 
they  had  placed  you,  and  so  you 
come  to  be  lost/* 

Fanny's  countenance  fell,  when 
she  perceived,  by  this  speech,  that 
!\{iss  Stanhope  had  no  serious  idea 
of  the  probability  she  had  suggested. 
''AlasT*  thought  she,  ''Amelia  is 
surrounded  by  afflvience,  and  feels 
not,  as  I  do,  the  mortifying  circuni- 
htances  of  dependance.  She  is  an 
orphan,  but  not  an  indigent  one.  It 
is  not,  however,  Mr.  Hamilton's 
riches  1  sigh  for  ;  the  sacred  title  of 
fatlier,  would  be  equally  dear  to  my 
heart,  were  it  accompanied  by  po- 
verty. To  be  hailed  by  the  endear- 
?ng  name  of  child  ;  to  be  pressed  to 
the  paternal  bosom  of  a  virtiK)us  pa- 
I  3 
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rent,  and  find  within  the  circle  of  a 
father*s  arms,  a  safe  asylum  from  the 
persecutions  of  a  cruel  world.  This 
is  what  I  wish  for  ;  and  gladly  would 
I  embrace  obscurity  and  indigence, 
were  those  the  terms  on  which  alone 
I  could  obtain  that  fondly  wished 
for  blessing !" 

*'  I  dare  say  it  would  be  mighty 
pathetic^*'  said  Amelia,  '*  if  one  could 
read  all  that  is  passing  in  that  serious 
head,'^u%t  now.  But  cheer  up,  child; 
the  naughty  conjurors  shall  not  have 
you  ;  nor  the  anti-conjurors  either  ; 
for  I  mean  to  dispose  of  you  uiyself, 
in  the  pretti  st  way  imaginable. 
Your  romantic  story  shail  ha^  e  such 
a  charming  termination,  that  all  the 
booksellers  shall  be  giving  it  to  the 
novel-writers  for  a  subject,  I  intend 
writing  a  poem  upon  it  m}  self.  I 
shall  cjiuse  Scott's  style  ;  that  irrc- 
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gnlar  metre  will  suit  my  Mhimsical 
ikncy  exactly," 

"  It  is  a  happy  thing/'  said  Fanny 
with  a  sigh,  '*  that  you  have  got  yne 
for  a  biitt." 

*'  Nay,  my  dear,'*  said  Miss  Stan- 
hope, "it  will  be  2/our  turn  soon  ; 
and  then  if  you  don't  make  a  butt 
of  me  it  will  be  your  own  fault. 
But  there  is  the  first  bell ;  make 
haste  to  your  toilet ;  and  if  you  are 
not  of  Thompson's  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  unadorned  beauty,  make 
yourself  as  killing  as  possible.  Your 
good  looks  will  not  be  wasted." 

*'  Who  is  coming  to  dine  here  ?*' 
asked  Fanny. 

"  Several  gentlemen,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Hamilton." 

"  Pho  !"  cried  Fanny,  "  you  only 
say  that  to  teize  me,'* 

"  Upon  my  honor  I  should  not  be 
I  4 
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surprised  if  he  were/'  replied  Miss 
Stanhope  ;  '*  for  I  heard  Lord  Che- 
viotdale  praising  Mr.  Hamilton  to 
the  Marquis  ;"  and  the  latter  said,  he 
would  get  acquainted  with  him  ;  and 
should  that  be  the  case,  I  Will  ask 
him  to  give  you  away  when  you  are 
married,  and  then  he  will  be  your 
father/' 

"Giddy  girl?"  exclaimed  Fanny- 
as  she  left  the  room. 

"  Will  there  ever  come  a  time  that 
you  will  be  serious?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  dear  ;  when  I  am 
married '^ 
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CHAPTER    XI 


A  Dilemma, 

When  Faniry  entered  the  dining-par- 
lour,  the  company 'vvere  just  seating 
themselves  ;  for  her  long  conversation 
with  Amelia  had  made  her  too  late 
at  her  toilet. 

The  Duke  of  Albemarle  took  her 
hand  as  she  approached  the  table, 
and  led  her  to  the  chair  next  Miss 
Stanhope's,  and  immediately  sealed 
himself  beside  her. 

"  Your   lovely    friend,'*    said   his 
Grace,  addressing   Fanny    in    a  lowii 
voice,  has  given    me    permission    to 
I  5 
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assume  the  character  of  your  Ci- 
cesbeo.  Tell  me,  Madam,  has  that 
grant  your  sanction  }*' 

''  It  is  an  honor  to  which  I  am  by 
no  means  entitled,"  replied  Fanny 
blushing  excessively. 

''  It  will  confer  an  honor  upon  me,'* 
rejoined  the  Duke,  '*  more  highly 
valued  than  any  other  can  be.  Say 
then,  lovely  Miss  Stanhope,  that  you 
do  not  forbid  the  presumption." 

**  Your  Grace  mistakes  the  person 
you  are  speaking  to,"  replied  Fannys 
*'  and  you  render  my  situation  dis- 
tressing beyond  expression." 

*' Heaven  forbid,"  exclaimed  the 
Duke,  **  I  will  be  silent  nom ;  but  the 
moment  approaches  which  must  dis- 
sipate this  cloud  of  error." 

The  whole  of  this  conversation 
bftd  passed  in  a  whisper,  and  unheard 
by  tfee  surrounding  guests;   but  the 
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Duke's  marked  attention  to  Fannj, 
had  not  passed  unnoticed  by  several 
ladles  who  sat  near  the  Marchioness, 
and  who  observed,  '  that  it  really 
was  too  bad  to  begin  flirting  before 
marriage,  close  to  his  bride's  elbow 
too.  But,  no  doubt,  the  forwardness 
of  the  girl  was  the  cause  of  such 
strange  behaviour.'  Poor  Fanny,  in 
the  mean  time,  sat  the  very  picture 
of  confusion  and  embarrassment, 
totally  at  a  loss  to  understond  the 
Duke's  enigmatical  address  to  her. 

She  waited  the  moment  of  with- 
drawing irom  table,  with  an  im- 
patience so  painfully  exquisite,  that 
she  could  not  command  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  reply  collectively  to 
the  little  nothings  which  were  said 
to  her  by  the  ephemera  about  her. 

Miss  Stanhope,  with  her  usual  gid- 
dinesF,  enjoyed    her    confusion,    and 
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added  considerably  to  it,  by  remark- 
ing to  the  Duke,  '  that  she  really  be- 
lieved he  was  an  arrant  thief/ 

"  A  thief  I''  re-echoed  his  Grace  ; 
"  pray  ma'am  explain  yourself/' 

"  Nay,  appearances  are  strong  a- 
gainst  jour  Grace,  I  assure  you.  Fan- 
ny was  in  full  possession  cf  all  her 
faculties  about  ten  minutes  before 
she  entered  this  room,  and  it  is  plain 
she  has  lost  her  recollection,  and  the 
use  of  her  tongue,  since  she  sat  by 
you  ;  what,  therefore,  can  be  infer- 
red, but  that  you  have  stolen  them  ?*' 

Before  the  Duke  could  reply  to 
this  mad  speech,  the  Marchioness 
rose  to  quit  the  table,  and  Fanny 
was  released  from  her  uncomfortable 
situation. 

On  retiring  to  the  drawing-room, 
Miss  Stanhope  reminded  Fanny  of 
her  engagement. 
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**  Come/'  said  shn^  ofTeilng  her 
arm,  **  jou  know  we  aia  to  hav^  an 
explanation,  1  thought  jou  would 
be  djing  for  it.  I  did  not  expect  to 
be  obliged  to  remind  you  of  it. 

**  Indeed/'  replied  Fannj,  *^  you 
talk  to  me  in  such  a  wild  strain,  that 
I  place  no  confidence  in  any  thing 
you  say." 

**  Thank  you  iny  dear,  you  are 
vastly  polite  I  must  confess,  never* 
theless  1  excuse  you  because,  I  can 
feel  for  you  just  now  ;  there  does 
appear  a  mystery  certainly." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached 
INJiss  Stanhope's  dressing-room, 
which-  had  been  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  her  morning  visitors  and 
was  an  ^elegant  apartment  on  the 
first  floor,  with  folding  doors  that 
opened  upon  a  terrace  in  the  gardens 
of  Petersfield  House.     The  weather 


being  warm,  tliese  doors  were  thtown 
©pea,  and  Amelia  seated  herself  upon 
a  gopha  that  stood  on  the  outside, 
and  placing  Fanny  beside  her,  began 
her  promised  explanation  in  the 
following  words: 

''  I  know  not,'*  said  she,  *'  what 
you  will  say  to  me  for  the  prank 
I  have  played  you,  but  as  1  lose  a 
lover,  and  you  gain  a  coronet  by  it,  I 
think  you  have  not  much  cause  to  be 
angry.  In  the  first  place  then  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  never  could  endure  the 
idea  of  marrying  the  Duke  of  Alber- 
maile  from  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  the  alliance  talked  of,  and  that 
is  as  long  ago  as  I  can  remember  any 
thing.  An  antipathy  so  deeply 
rooted,  and  of  such  long  standing,  is 
not  easily  con^quered,  and  I  have 
always  been  beating  my  brains  to 
imagine  some  quaint  device    to  get 
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rid  of*  the  match,  and  yet  preserve 
my  fortune,  which  I  had  always  been 
told  must  be  the  forfeit  of  my 
refusal  of  the  Duke's  hand.  My 
imagination  was  not  however  suffi*. 
ciently  fertile  to  supply  any  scheme 
that  appeared  practicable  until  the 
lucky  hour  in  which  your  accident 
introduced  you  to  my  intended  hus- 
band ;  he  saw  and  admired  you,  and 
I  was  sufficiently  clear-si- h ted  to 
penetrate  the  secret  in  an  instant 
and  with  the  ability  of  a  skilful 
general,  I  lost  no  time  in  arrang- 
ing my  plan  of  attack,  and  so  scien- 
tifically did  I  manoeuvre,  that  I 
made  you  both  prisoners  without 
your  even  suspecting  an  ambush  ;  I 
should  feel  more  vain  of  my  skill 
in  tactics  if  it  were  not  for  this  one 
recollection.  I  believe  my  wits  had 
been  sharpened  a  little  while  before, 
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by  a  disGoveiy  that  made  prompt 
Wieasures  indispeiisible,  1  liad  found 
out  that  I  not  oah-  detested  the  idea 
of  marrying  the  Duke,  but  that  there 
was  a  being  in  existence,  for  whom 
1  fi'lt  no  such  antij>ath7,  and  whose 
wife  1  had  rather  be,  than  the 
empress  of  the  modern  Alexander 
himself ;  my  fortune  was  now  be- 
come of  greater  value  in  my  eyes, 
because  I  thought  it  would  be  accep- 
table to  the  man  of  my  choice,  and 
1  determined  if  possible  to  make  the 
Duke  the  transgressor,  and  thus 
insure  the  possession  of  it  to  him. 

The  scheme  succeeded  beyond  my 
expectations  more,  I  believe,  owing 
to  the  love-sick  blindness  of  the 
Duke  than  any  great  ingenuity  of 
mine.  I  know  the  world  well  enough, 
inexperienced  as  I  am,  to  feel  sure 
that  my  fortune  and  the  engagement 
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that  seemed   to    exist   between   the 
Duke    of     Albemarle    and    mjself, 
^vouid  act  as  powerful  checks  to  the 
encouragement  of  a   mere  romantic 
passion    conceived    in    the   warmth 
ot  youthful   effervescence     that   the 
Duke     should    admire     you  ;     nay, 
absolutely   love  you,   1   knew   to  be 
both    possible    and    even    likely  to 
happen,  but  that  he  should  fly  in  the 
face  of  prudence,  and  determine  to 
fight  the  Giant  of  Grumbo  his  uncle, 
to  obtain  you,  I  thought  rather  to  be 
wished  than  attained,  I  therefore  laid 
a  trap  for  his  prudence,  and    baited 
it  with    a    savory   scrap    of  plausi- 
bility, and  had  soon  the  unspeakable 
satisfaction  of  seeing  my  silly  mouse 
caught,   bejond   the    possibility   of 
escape.     1    made  up   a  serious  face, 
the  first  time  we  met  after  the  acci- 
dent, and   assured    him  with   great 
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filiew  of  truth  that  you  were  Miss 
Stanhope,  and  that  you  had  prevailed 
upon  me  to  assume  jour  name  and 
character  under  the  romantic  hope 
of  obtaining  his  Grace's  affections  for 
the  sake  of  pure  merit  and  disin- 
terested love ;  I  added,  that  Lord 
Somertown  was  a  party  in  the  trick 
and  that  nothing  would  please  his 
uncle  so  well  as  to  see  him  take 
notice  of  the  real  heiress,  in  her  dis- 
guise, although  his  outward  carriage 
would  imply  I'esentment.  Perhaps 
had  the  Duke  been  less  enamoured, 
he  would  ■  have  been  more  clear- 
sighted ;  be  that  as  it  may,  he  was 
caught  by  the  artifice,  and  believed 
every  thing  I  said  ;  your  being  here, 
on  a  visit,  favoured  the  deceit,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  poor 
swain  is  too  far  gone  in  the  tender 
passion  to  recede,  although  he  is  in- 
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formed  that  he  has  an  explanation  to 
expect,  that  will  place  the  (Jistin- 
terestedness  of  his  passion  at  issue. 
We  shall  see  how  he  will  behave, 
when  1  confess  the  whole  trick.  If 
he  continues  faithful,  1  shall  esteem 
him  ;  if  otherwise,  I  shall  despise  and 
will  take  care  to  be  even  with  him." 
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